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Qaur PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


§ ” Is with a profound sense of responsibility that I enter upon a new biennium of 
| I service for Pi Lambda Theta. It is an organization that means much to all of us, 
F one in which it is easy to find people with whom we have much in common. It is 
© an association of unusual talent, and opportunities for the use of that talent in the 
| service of society must be captured and thoughtfully created. 
| In many ways an organization is like a person in its needs. I like to think of those 
» needs in three dimensions. First of all, we all need individuality. We need a sense 
| of strength within ourselves, of having something to offer in return for what we 
| receive, of being able to stand alone in case of necessity, of being missed in case 
"we are absent. We get that sense of individuality through thinking through our 
» own philosophy of existence and through meeting issues squarely on our own feet 
' in terms of that philosophy. Pi Lambda Theta, too, needs a sense of individuality. 
| We have a unique function in selecting tomorrow’s leaders and in helping to spear- 
_head the educational movements of the next generation. In that, we are qualified 
| by the nature of our membership and by the purposes to which we have subscribed. 
| In the second placé, each of us needs relatedness to the present. We gain that 
| relatedness through family, through the many friendships we form, through the 
» work we do. It is failure to supply this need that causes so many of us to be disturbed 
today. Rapid transition in society and mobility of population are responsible for 
_ the destruction of the feeling of relatedness among human beings. In Pi Lambda 
= Theta, too, we need relatedness to the present. We cannot live fully and live unto 
_ ourselves. In our services to education, to women, to society, and to science, we are 
| telating ourselves to the world about us in the present. 
» In the third place, each of us needs relatedness to the future. This we find in 
| religious belief, in family, and in the feeling that some part of us will extend 
_ beyond our own life span. Many of us find relatedness to the future in the vision 
| of the essential nature of the work we are doing and in the ideas we are able to 
' create. Pi Lambda Theta, too, needs relatedness to the future. We find that related- 
) ness in directing our efforts to the teacher-leaders of tomorrow now in professional 
' training; we find it also in trying to push back the curtain of the future and chart 
_ the way that will improve the education and the society of tomorrow. Above all, 
| we achieve it through the lives of those we teach. Consider the delightful verse of 
' Clare Tree Major: 


Would you set your name among the stars? 

Then write it large upon the hearts of children. 

They will remember! 

Have you visions of a finer, happier world? 

Tell the children! 

They will build it for you. 

Have you a word of hope for poor, blind, stumbling human kind? 
Then give it not to stupid, blundering men. 

Give it to the children. 

In their clear, untroubled minds it will reflect itself a thousandfold 
And some day paint itself upon the mountain tops. 
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Somewhere a Lincoln plays and learns and watches with bewildered gaze 
This strange procession of mismannered souls. 

Have you a ray of light to offer him? 

Then give it, and some day it will help 

To make the torch which he will use 


To light the world to freedom and to joy. 
May SEAGOE 





Tae PARLIAMENTARIAN 
SPEAKS 


a fehaccogses CouNCIL this summer was a proper blending of inspiration, business 
and entertainment. With the opening Delegates’ Dinner, which revealed many 
distinguished guests and much original talent, the Council adopted a friendly, 
informal spirit of activity, and this spirit permeated the entire session. The reports 
of the officers at the first business meeting re-emphasized the scope of activities of 
Pi Lambda Theta and its possible areas of service. Once again, we were impressed 
with the really busy people who believe so firmly in the purposes of Pi Lambda 
' Theta that they are willing to devote their time and energy to the promotion of 
its worthwhile projects. 

Through the discussion groups we learned to know one another well, to share 
our experiences, to gain ideas which have proved successful in other chapters, and, 
most of all, to make new friends in other parts of the United States. The finest 
things about attendance at National Council are the contact with people from other . 
sections of the country and the re-vitalizing of the purposes of local chapters. 

Pi Lambda Theta Council demonstrated the ability of women in education to 
come together in democratic fashion, to discuss, to disagree, and finally to come to 
conclusions which stimulated the passage of legislation for the good of the entire 
membership. Not only was this Council mindful of our own needs, but it also 
repeatedly recommended help for those who are in positions less favorable than 
ours. We felt a reiterated emphasis on our responsibilities in maintaining peace and 
promoting understanding among racial and national groups and in doing all that 
we possibly could to assist the teachers abroad who are trying so desperately to keep 
their colleges and schools open. 

We left Council with memories of days crowded with constructive activity and 
friendly association and with the inspirational words of our National President 
ringing in our ears—words which seemed to sum up all our aims and hopes for Pi 


Lambda Theta. 
THELMA CHISHOLM 
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# IFTEENTH BIENNIAL 
COUNCIL 





je by car, by train, by plane, delegates and visitors to Pi Lambda Theta’s 
Fifteenth Biennial Council were greeted graciously by Portland Alumnz and 
shown sincere hospitality. When they were shown to their rooms in the dormitories 
of Reed College, delegates found there baskets and vases of lovely flowers arranged 
by the members of the hospitality committee. Sunday evening everyone was provided 
with a lapel vase, and, from time to time throughout the sessions, fresh roses were 
provided for these vases. The flowers were but a symbol of the friendliness and 
courtesies of hospitality extended by Evelyn Reed Powell and the local committee on 
arrangements, Shannon Pettinger, Edna Hollenbeck, and their many helpers. Special 
appreciation was also due to Mabel Snedaker and Mrs. Justus Fugate, national officers 
responsible for general arrangements. 

After the welcoming tea and the delegates’ dinner, Council got officially under 
way with an address by Peter Odegard, President of Reed College. At this opening 
session, the theme, ‘Teaching in a World Community,” was established, and later 
was developed in discussion groups, addresses by officers, and reports of activities 
of the organization. Many of the addresses and remarks heard at Council are re- 
ported elsewhere in the JOURNAL. A formal record of the complete proceedings 
will appear in the Supplement to be delivered to members soon. 

Business sessions of the Council were packed with news about the activities of 
the organization during the past year, reports of discussion groups which con- 
sidered possible developments during the next biennium, discussion of the policies 
of the organization, and actions to set the policies for the future. But between sessions 
there was much friendly exchange of personal and fraternity news over breakfast 
coffee or luncheon plates or tea in the garden. On Monday afternoon, Portland 
and Washington Alumnz and Zeta chapter conducted an excursion tour of Portland. 
Buses transported visitors from hill to hill, from shrine to park, and finally to the 
site of the life membership picnic, where eager appetites were satisfied with delicious 
fried chicken, hot corn-on-the-cob, and chilled watermelon and enthusiasts for 
the long-range program of the organization were encouraged to become members for 
life. It was reported that several life members had already contributed $15 to the 
life membership fund to make up the difference between the old and new life 
membership fee. As twilight settled, guests were transported to the Portland Art 
Museum where Miss Dorothea Lensh of the Portland Alumnz, director of the 
Bureau of Parks of Portland, sponsored a program of dances portraying legends and 
dreams of the Northwest. The dancers, members of a class in recreational dancing, 
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gave enthusiasm, energy, and vision to their interpretations. After viewing the 
permanent exhibits of the galleries, members were taken on a tour of more of the 
city’s hills to view the city’s lights by night before returning to Reed and the 
midnight gab-fests before another day’s business. 

Tuesday evening, members were honored by the presence of several past national 
officers of the organization, Katharine Foulke, Beulah van Wagenen, Helen Walker, 
Beatrice Young, Shannon Pettinger, and Helen Olson. Josephine Fugate presided 
at the dinner in their honor. Katharine Foulke and Beatrice Young entertained 
everyone with humorous speeches. Pi Lambda Theta was the subject of a quiz pro- 
gram conducted by Helen Olson in which the three competing teams were captained 
by Helen Walker, Beulah van Wagenen, and Shannon Pettinger. Thelma Chisholm, 
as parliamentarian, served as arbiter in disputed questions of procedure. The ques- 
tions and their answers brought many a hearty laugh. In the spirit of Pi Lambda 
Theta, the winning team shared its prize of three boxes of Aplets with all con- 
testants, and the group adjourned in good spirits to an evening session of reports 
and discussions. 

On Wednesday morning, various regional groups held area breakfasts—north 
and middle Atlantic; east, west, and south central; northwest and southwest Pacific. 
Members from neighboring chapters renewed chapter acquaintances and, in most 
instances, laid plans for regional meetings during the coming biennium. From area 
breakfasts, members adjourned to the final executive session of the Council. 

In the executive session action was taken on the recommendations from discus- 
sion groups and special committees, the budget was acted upon, and officers for 
the new biennium were elected and installed. 

In the final hours at Reed College, members were busy cementing friendships, 
packing their bags, and departing. Portland Alumnz arranged an optional trip for 
the afternoon which was irresistible, a trip to Mt. Hood and Timberline Lodge. 
The ascent from Portland was short and picturesque, permitting a view of Mt. 
Hood in many beautiful settings. At Timberline, many of the girls availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to rise another 1,000 feet via the ski lift. Jumping onto 
and off of a chair attached to a continuously moving cable is no small feat, and 
staying on while the cable carries one along the mountain side requires no little 
character. But everyone who adventured felt he was the winner when he viewed 
the Cascade range from the 7,000 foot level. After a hearty meal in the lodge, 
departing members boarded their buses and left members of the Executive Board 
to work out details of business on the basis of policies as established at Council. 
Those leaving were confident that the stimulating mountain air would clarify the 
thinking of the Board. 

As the delegates departed, one was heard saying, ‘“The Portland Council brought 
inspiration beyond all expectations. With no discredit to the natural beauties sur- 
rounding us, may I say that the contacts with the ‘nice people’ of our organization 
were the big thrill of Council.” 
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T cacuinc IN A WORLD 
COMMUNITY 


REMARKS FROM ADDRESS OF PETER H. ODEGARD 


HERE is a French aphorism saying, “Plus ca change plus c’est la meme chose,” 

“The more things change the more they remain the same.” . . . There is another 
aphorism that says, ‘“The only certain thing in this uncertain world is the certainty 
of change.” . . . Paradox of not, both of these aphorisms are essentially true. So are 
the statements that you can’t change human nature and that human nature is the 
most changeable thing in the world. ... 

The basic needs and aspirations of man have not changed substantially during 
recorded historic time. Man is still dominated by his desire for personal security 
or safety; his hunger for food and shelter; his desire for a mate and for survival 
through children; his hunger for prestige; his inveterate curiosity about the universe, 
its meaning and his relation to it. . . . The foot soldiers of Xerxes, the sailors in 
Mithridates’ fleet, the serfs on medieval manors, indeed the lowliest primitive 
peoples were goaded on and governed by basic desires. . . . In his search for bread, 
man has devised economic institutions; in his search for a mate, he has created 
the family; in his yearning for personal security, he has developed political institu- 
tions; in his hunger for prestige, he has created ranks and titles and classes and 
honors and degrees. To satisfy his inveterate curiosity and to aid in satisfying his 
other needs, man has developed his powers of reason and has created institutions 
of learning and worship. It is not idle curiosity alone that has spurred his inquiry 
into the nature of things, but also an insatiable desire to learn the meaning of 
man in his universe. . . . But while these basic needs have characterized human life 
from its inception, the means by which men have sought satisfaction for them have 
been of almost infinite variety. .. . 

Political and economic systems, religious beliefs and institutions, customs of 
courtship and marriage, methods and institutions for education and research—all 
of these have presented an historic picture not only of great variety but of con- 
tinuous change. These also constitute the varied patterns of culture and civilization. 
... As teachers in the world today, we would do well to reflect on this paradox 
of permanence in the eternal flux of time. . . . 

Habits, customs, institutions, whole cultures and civilizations endure or die only 
as they are effective in satisfying the essentially permanent and primordial human 
hungers for bread, security, a mate, prestige, and new experience. . . . Civilizations 
must adapt themselves to these basic demands or die. In this process of adaptation, 
education is a decisive factor. That is why H. G. Wells once said, ‘Civilization is a 
race between education and catastrophe.” . . . 

Teaching in the world today should have as its basic objective the adaptation 
of individuals and social institutions to changing circumstances so that civilization 
may continue to fulfill rather than to frustrate the basic and enduring hungers that 
characterize human nature. 











T cacuinc IS MY CHOICE 


AGNES SAMUELSON 


5 ites HARDSHIPS to which the teaching profession has been subjected during the 
crisis in education have tended to discourage many bright young people from 
considering teaching as a career. It is time this dark picture was offset by informa- 
tion concerning the advantages of teaching and the satisfactions it brings as a life 
work. This statement was written with that thought in mind—that teaching is not 
trivial. 

TEACHING gives me opportunities to roam through the galleries of history and 
to come in contact with the aspirations, struggles, and achievements of the 
past. I learn to appreciate the heritage of the ages. 

TEACHING keeps me in touch with the throbbing present with its lessons from 
the past and its implications for the future. It gives me perspective. 
TEACHING challenges me to inspire the growing personalities who look to me 
for guidance with the will to write new chapters in the story of human 

progress. My work has future values. 

TEACHING empowers me to help boys and girls to become responsible citi- 
zens of our free country. I participate in building the greatness of. our re- 
public. 

TEACHING brings me into partnership with fathers and mothers and all other 
people concerned with the growth and development of children. Schools 
help children to acquire the knowledge, skill, abilities, ideals, insights, atti- 
tudes, and creativeness needed for abundant living. The achievements of my 
pupils reward me. 

TEACHING makes it possible for me to share in the success of other services and 
enterprises which sustain and enrich life. They are all nourished and made 
effective by education. My work reaches all areas of human endeavor. 

TEACHING satisfies my urge to adventure in new fields of learning. It has un- 
limited possibilities for creative work, laboratory experiments, and pioneet- 
ing activities. I can try my hand at invention. 

TEACHING enrolls me among the great immortals, known and unknown, who 
have envisioned the place of education in human history and labored to 
make the fruits of learning available to all people. I can help today’s chil- 
dren to get ready for the long pull ahead. 

TEACHING provides me with a thrilling and significant role in the drama of 
constructing the defenses of peace in the minds of men. Education has been 
given the chance to help promote world understanding through UNESCO. 
I can help to win the battles of peace. 

TEACHING offers me the prospect of accelerated improvements in professional 
standards, economic returns, social status, public esteem, and security. These 
developments will enhance the skill and nobility of the profession and 
enlarge the usefulness of schools. I can look forward to greater satisfactions, 
rewards, and avenues of service in teaching. 
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“Discussion GROUPS AND 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 


SUMMARIZED BY SYLVIA VOPNI 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Neer discussion groups met in lively sessions during the mornings and after- 

noons of Monday and Tuesday at Council. These discussions centered about 
program, finance, membership and extension, and other activities such as publica- 
tions, political action, and chapter visits. The reports of these groups will appear in 
full in the Supplement of the JOURNAL, but some of the issues discussed are 
reported here. The spirited stimulation most groups experienced could never be 
set down on paper. 

As chairman of the group considering areas of pro- 
gram emphasis, Annetta James reported that the general 
consensus of the fifty delegates and visitors who at- 
tended this session was that the eight program areas 
adopted by the Fourteenth Biennial Council should be 
continued as an integral part of a broadened program. 
The discussion centering about rehabilitation of educa- 
tion in war-torn countries brought forth many testi- 
monials about specific projects chapters engaged in 
during the past year and satisfactions enjoyed in participating in these activi- 
ties. The Program Planning Bulletin was commended as a valuable medium for 
exchanging information about techniques and results of projects. Exchange of year- 
books and the JOURNAL sections devoted to program also keep chapters informed of 
program practices. Areas of program emphasis were analyzed and many suggestions 
for extension to specific topics provided stimulation for the participants in this 
group. 

Problems of teacher personnel were considered in a group led by Zelma Pierce, 
and a discussion of international responsibilities was led by Mary Elizabeth 
O’Conner. All groups found an hour much too short a time to consider all the 
ramifications of the topic under consideration and adjourned reluctantly or carried 
over their discussion to lunch time or tea time. The group. discussing unified 
research, headed by Agnes McElwee, realized little significant progress had been 
made in this field in the one year this sub-committee had existed but felt that 
research was serving a role of increasing importance in Pi Lambda Theta programs 
and recommended continuation of a sub-committee on Unified Research to en- 
courage, initiate, and direct research activities of Pi Lambda Theta. 

The discussions centering around finance covered methods of dues collection, 
initiation and council fees, uses of life-membership funds, and budget. June Duns- 
worth reported a clarification of the present method of collecting dues had been 
helpful to participants in her group. Incentives for paying local dues were discussed, 
and someone suggested that annual national dues be cumulative toward life member- 
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ship in order to encourage continuous membership. It was pointed out that life 
membership in Pi Lambda Theta relieves the member of annual national obligations 
only, that each chapter determines the dues of its life members as of others in its 
local association. Initiation and council fees were the subject of considerable 
discussion on the Council floor, following Helen Pearson’s report of the con- 
siderations of the group on the relation of rising travel costs and chapter re- 
sponsibilities in meeting council expenses. The problem of distributing the 
burden equitably was a knotty one and provoked much discussion. The group 
did not favor increases in either dues or initiation fees and could not agree 
on a specific form of council fee. A joint committee from this discussion group and 
the budget committee met with members of the Executive Board and came up with 
a recommendation to retain the $15 fee, increase the initiation fee by $2, and de- 
crease the charter fee to $5 to encourage the formation of new chapters. After two 
spirited business sessions, the Council finally recommended that the National Board 
consider a graduated council fee to defray council expenses, rejected the increase 
in initiation fee, and approved the reduction in charter fee. The discussion group led 
by Eileen F. Steele proposed a new allocation of life membership fees: 35% to 
the general fund, 25% each to publications and awards, and 15% to loan fund. 
This allocation was accepted by the Council and made possible some desired changes 
in the budget so that anticipated JOURNAL costs could be met without curtailing its 
size and so that additional funds could be allocated for chapter visits and clerical 
help. The Loan Fund was retained, but Miss Steele’s group recommended that 
the interest from the fund be used to sponsor some service project. Cora Purdy 
led the group discussion of budget matters. Finding that there was no agreement 
on what activities of Pi Lambda Theta might be curtailed, the group agreed moneys 
should be found somewhere so as to permit continuation of present services in spite 
of rising costs all along the line. 

Problems of member participation and retention were considered by a group 
under Martha Tomer’s leadership, and Harriett Batie conducted a discussion of 
the college chapter's membership problems. Since curricula vaty so from training 
school to training school and since machinery used in various institutions for record- 
ing and computing grades is so different, it was felt each chapter would have to 
interpret the general standards of Pi Lambda Theta membership to its own institu- 
tion and solve its problems according to its own unique needs and possibilities, 
amending their local constitutions if necessary. The question of transfer of members 
from college chapters to alumnz groups came up and several criteria for transfer 
were suggested. The problems of continuity of activity and participation brought 
forth many helpful suggestions for members to take home to their chapters. Sound 
principles of democratic participation were emphasized: giving new members 
numerous responsibilities in chapter activities, promoting projects including all 
chapter members, cooperating with other educational and scholastic or civic organ- 
izations, encouraging cooperation between alumnz and student groups, and having 
a program designed to fill the expressed needs of the membership. 

Under the direction of Ethel Wooden, the problems of extension of Pi Lambda 
Theta by the establishment of new college chapters in qualified schools of educa- 
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tion and by the organization of new alumnz chapters were considered. Numerical 
extension at the expense of high standards was not desired, but members felt that 
there were unexplored opportunities for expansion and wished to encourage mem- 
bers to become acquainted with standards as defined in the constitution and pro- 
cedures as established by the national office. Correspondence on these matters should 
be directed to the Executive Secretary. The formation of alumnz chapters is rela- 
tively simple and can be initiated by any group of fourteen Pi Lambda Thetans. 
Although extension of Pi Lambda Theta beyond the borders of the United States 
is a worthy goal, there are still several states where there are no college chapters 
and many large cities which are potential centers for alumnz chapters. Several 
concrete suggestions were made by which individual members could promote ex- 
tension, such as cortesponding with friends in qualified institutions where there 
are no Pi Lambda Theta chapters, recommending qualified friends for membership 
when they return for graduate study, and transferring membership when changing 
position or location of home. 

Dorothy Veon conducted a busy session on publications which considered the 
new book of ceremonies, the unification of publications and clarification of their 
purposes, and possible curtailments of the JOURNAL if the action of the Council 
did not finally allow full coverage of anticipated JOURNAL costs. Discussion was 
lively, and it was fortunate the final budget adopted covered JOURNAL costs, be- 
cause the discussion group could not agree on how best to cut the size and content of 
the JOURNAL. The political action group agreed that activities concerned with legis- 
lative issues of national import were in keeping with the purposes of Pi Lambda 
Theta but suggested the title “Committee on Public Affairs” as more descriptive of 
the purpose and scope of the committee. Led by Dorothy Crim, the group requested 
a series of articles in the JOURNAL devoted to source materials and analyses of 
controversial issues and legislative matters. The budget as finally adopted will permit 
continuation of the JOURNAL in its present size, so such a series will be planned, 
since it was evident Pi Lambda Thetans wish to be informed on these matters. 
Through committee chairmen appointed by each chapter, a national committee on 
Public Affairs could keep the membership informed regarding legislative issues and 
could stimulate activity in local chapters. On the other hand, members could look 
to legislative chairmen and committees for leadership. The inspiration brought to 
chapters by the visits of national officers was recognized by the discussion group 
of which Ruth O’Brien was chairman, but techniques for making such visits even 
more effective were discussed. 

All-in-all the the discussion groups proved very stimulating and provided common 
ground for the exchange of questions and experiences. The difficult decision for the 
delegate each morning and each afternoon was which group to meet with; but, 
whatever her choice, there was a challenge to meet and enthusiasm for a new idea 
to take home.* 


* EDITOR'S NOTE: The assistant editor wishes to express her gratitude to the discussion group 
leaders mentioned in this summary who forwarded their reports to the editor for use. The editor and 
staff regret there is not space to report interesting biographical details about all these contributors. 
They are serving education, as well as Pi Lambda Theta, in many important ways. 
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SPECIAL PROJECTS 


During the Fifteenth Biennial Council of Pi Lambda Theta, the subcommittee 
on Special Projects distributed a detailed report on three projects in the area of 
educational reconstruction in war-devastated countries. The purpose of the report 
was to show, specifically, what the needs were in certain areas and suggest the rela- 
tive functions of the national organization and local chapters. Two types of aid 
were suggested, financial and educational. During the Executive Board meeting at 
Timberline some money from the long-standing Pi Lambda Theta Fund “for im- 
portant projects,” made up from contributions from chapters and individuals, was 
allocated for two of the suggested projects. Chapters may undertake special, indi- 
vidual projects but are requested to inform the national office of their plans or work 
through the subcommittee on Special Projects of which Katharine Pease is chair- 
man. 

Inspired by an eloquent letter from a Pi Lambda Thetan, Marion Edman, who is 
head of the Elementary Education Section, Office of Military Government for 
Bavaria, the Executive Board decided to award two scholarships of approximately 
$400 each to promising qualified German teachers for a two-month training period 
under a plan offered by the Swedish government. Miss Edman, Miss Mildred Eng- 
lish, also a Pi Lambda Thetan and a member of the Education and Religious Affairs 
Section of the USMG in Germany, and a third person will select the teachers to 
receive this aid. Miss Edman wrote: ‘. . . I propose that you give thought to the 
possibility of helping advance the level of teacher training here, particularly the 
opportunities for women. For the next generation, at least, women here will be 
forced, because of their preponderance in the population, to carry a large share of 
the rebuilding of Europe. . . . The years of isolation have been so long and so com- 
plete in Germany that the need for outside contact cannot be overestimated. Since 
Swedish education closely parallels the basic pattern of Germany's, since German 
is used extensively as a language in Sweden, and since there are delays in making 
arrangements for bringing German teachers to the United States States, this offer 
of the Swedish Government seems a wonderful opportunity to give leaders here a 
breath of outside and reviving air.” Miss Edman continues: “I learned yesterday 
that one university at home is giving 1,000 CARE packets to support students at 
the University in Munich. The need for food grows increasingly urgent as rations 
are being cut. It may be that Pi Lambda Theta will wish to ‘adopt’ some institution 
for help of this sort, particularly an institution with a large proportion of refugee 
students who are preparing for teaching. Another possibility is the same sort of 
‘adoption’ to supply paper and other materials. A request has come recently for 
de Boer and Strickland’s pamphlet Design for Elementary Education for use in a 
teacher training institution. When permissions have been cleared, this may be a very 
useful medium for helping young teachers here get a vision of a good school sys- 
tem. . . . I stand ready to answer further questions.” Miss Mildred English or Miss 
Marion Edman may be reached through the Office of Military Government for 
Germany (US), APO 742, US Army, Attention: Education and Religious Affairs 
Branch, Elementary Education Section. 

The Executive Board also granted $150 for Hungarian and English books to be 
sent to the New School in Budapest under the direction of Dr. Elizabeth Baranyai. 
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EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 
FOR ONE WORLD 


KATHARINE PEASE 


“Today we are faced with the preéminent fact that, if civilization 
is to survive, we must cultivate the science of human relationships— 
the ability of all peoples of all kinds, to live together and work 
together, in the same world, at peace.” 

—Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


1S fps. beings think and act in response to symbols of many types and varieties. 
Words spoken, heard, or read serve as stimuli and call forth various aspects 
of individual and group behavior. It is difficult to define these symbols in such 
fashion that everyone understands and responds in the same manner. Current litera- 
ture abounds in conflicting definitions of the concepts of ‘“democracy,” “peace,” 
“honesty,” “intelligent action.” There is one definition, however, on which there 
seems to be more than average universal agreement. That is the concept of “one 
world.” Plans as to how the ideal “one world” should be administered politically 
may differ, but there is at least agreement that the phrase implies a world in which 
peace and understanding predominate. The problem which confronts the present 
day educational philosopher is, ““How are we to educate for one world? How are 
we to rebuild schools and curricula of the war-devastated countries in a creative 
democratic fashion, so that education there can be creative and democratic and 
pointed toward one world?” 

Gordon Allport, in his presidential address before the social psychology division 
of the American Psychological Association last year, cited as one of the tasks of 
the social psychologist the diagnosis and treatment of the “‘outstanding malady of 
our time.” Dr. Allport continues, ‘The malady I refer to is not war, for modern 
warfare is but a symptom of an underlying morbid condition; it is not the threatening 
fission of one world into two, ominous as that threat may be; nor is it our apparent 
inability to control for our safety and profit the transformation of matter into 
atomic energy, though this crisis, too, is now upon us. I speak rather of the wnder- 
lying ailment, of the fact that man’s moral sense is not able to assimilate his tech- 
nology.”* It is with man’s moral sense that the teacher deals in her relationship 
with her students, for in the last analysis the problem of bringing together man’s 
desire and his technology is both a pedagogical and a psychological one. Before chil- 
dren can be taught the concept of a world in which each man, no matter what his 
color or creed or nation, understands himself and desires peace and understanding 
and pace and matériel commensurate with technological advances, teachers them- 
selves must understand and desire such a world. Allport says, further, in his address 
that we must seek existent moral bases on which international cooperation can be 
built. “It seems probable that every child in every nation, the world over, at a time 


* Psychological Bulletin, 1947, 54, p. 182. 
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when he is most plastic, wants security, affection, and an affiliative and comprehend- 
ing relation to the surrounding world. It is conceivable that the same basic intentions 
exist in most adults, although thwarting and perversion of this relationship have 
engendered a vast amount of hatred, emotional instability, and warlike impulse.”? 
Here again the challenge is thrown to the teacher. The child’s inner security is in part 
a function of the teacher's ability to teach him about himself and his world. 

Ralph Barton Perry, in The Thought and Character of William James, tells us 
that, at the head of the chapter on habit in his Briefer Course, James wrote in his 
own hand, “Sow an action, and you reap a habit; sow a habit and you reap a char- 
acter; sow a character and you reap destiny.” This applies first to the teacher and 
then to her relationship with her students. 

If the same basic need for ‘‘security, affection, and an affiliative and compre- 
hending relation” to the surrounding world exists in every adult, it follows that, as 
specialists in the science of human relationships, teachers have a responsibility to 
find means of teaching for one world and to secure cooperation in this undertaking. 
This means that the moral responsibility for one world is, when traced to its source, 
an individual one. One should remind himself frequently of the part individual 
desires and intentions play in shaping the future, both of oneself and his fellows. 
In the words of William James, ‘“We desire to feel, to have, to do, all sorts of things 
which at the moment are not felt, had, or done. If with the desire there goes a sense 
that attainment is not possible, we simply w7sh; but if we believe that the end is in 
our power, we will that the desired feeling, having, or doing shall be real; and real 
it presently becomes, either immediately upon the willing or after certain prelimi- 
naries have been fulfilled.’’® 

Granted that educators are fired by the belief that the end is in their power, the 
next task is to see that the preliminaries are fulfilled. The situation in educational 
centers in war devastated countries is ready for our action, our leadership, and our 
strength. Let us say to each other and to the world the words of the prophet Isaiah: 
“For as the rain comes down, and the snow from heaven, and returns not there, 
but waters the earth, and makes it to bring forth and bud that it may give seed to the 
sower and bread to the eater; so shall my word be that goes forth out of my mouth; 
it shall not return to me void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” 


 Ibid., p. 188. 
* Principles, vol. 2, p. 489. 
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[pressions OF COUNCIL 
AN ALUMNUS 


DoroTtTHy H. VEON 


we A PLACE! What a time for reflection upon the pleasant happenings at the 
National Council meeting held in Portland! The place: high on a cliff over- 
looking Bow Falls which flows into Bow River Valley; this valley nestles below the 
magnificent Banff Springs Hotel in the Canadian Rockies. The time: four days after 
Council meeting. The solemnity and serenity of this setting contrasts so vividly 
with the picture in my mind of conditions now existing in war-devastated countries, 
I wish that teachers and students from all the world might share this moment here 
with me. 

But, I sit alone, reflecting. Pi Lambda Thetans at Council did not forget teachers 
and students abroad but reaffirmed a program for inter- 
national educational reconstruction, proposing specific ¢ £74 
aid for rebuilding schools in Hungary and for rehabili- Aga 
tating teachers in Germany. It was enlightening to learn, 
furthermore, the ways in which each member might =i 
participate in the rebuilding and the strengthening of 
educational resources in those countries not so fortunate 
as ours during the last war. Our interest in and support 
of UNESCO and the Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction were evidences of a broad 
international outlook. 

In emphasizing international responsibilities, Pi Lambda Theta has not lost sight 
of educational problems existing in our own country, such as the revision of the 
educational programs by the schools in terms of the needs of children today or the 
importance of interesting talented young people in selecting teaching as a life 
career. It was stimulating to see the vision possessed by Pi Lambda Theta in directing 
its activities into channels wherein even the local chapters might have a part in 
solving these and similar problems. 

At this Council the individual delegate was not an anonymity but a person who 
was given many opportunities to contribute ideas, particularly in the various discus- 
sion groups. Many of the delegates saw, for the first time, ‘‘names”’ in the JOURNAL 
materialize into actual beings. They found the national officers and committee 
chairmen to be friendly, enthusiastic, and inspirational. In fact, it was felt that Pi 
Lambda Theta’s leaders were playing a significant role in the development of the 
teaching profession and that the organization was moving forward in the assump- 
tion of local, national, and international responsibilities. 

The social activities were capably and graciously handled by our hostesses. Over 
their teacups, delegates from diverse parts of the United States exchanged ideas. The 
golden-fried chicken devoured in Laurelhurst Park inspired members to become 
members for life—the purpose of the picnic. At Timberline, many of the girls en- 
joyed their first thrilling ride on a mile-long ski lift. The last dinner together in the 
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main dining room of Timberline’s “million-dollar castle in the clouds” provided a 
fitting climax to Council. Mountain vistas of timbered slopes below and the tower- 
ing Mt. Hood above were the back drop for the finale of the Fifteenth Biennial 
Council held in Portland, the truly hospitable ‘‘City of Roses.” 


AN UNDERGRADUATE 
MARILYN O. POWERS 


From an undergraduate’s point of view, I shall endeavor to express some of my 
impressions and inspirations of the Fifteenth Biennial Council of Pi Lambda Theta. 

To the newest members of Pi Lambda Theta, the undergraduates, Council served 
as an instrument for introducing the broad scope of our national organization, 
explaining the function and duties of our offices more clearly, and giving a concrete 
working plan to take back to our chapters. Through the examples set by the organiza- 
tion, its methods and procedures, the undergraduates have an ideal toward which 
to strive in their chapter programs. 

It was truly a wonderful experience to have the opportunity of working together 
with our leaders and national officers, whose knowledge and service in education 
were most beneficial to chapter delegates. Especially interesting and pertinent were 
the speeches made by Dr. May Seagoe, Dr. Agnes Samuelson, Dr. Alice Hayden, and 
Miss Katharine Pease. By bringing directly to us the current needs in education and 
helping us to see more clearly into future possibilities, these speeches served as strong 
inspirations. We became aware of the power of Pi Lambda Theta and the many 
possibilities of further advancement of our organization in the future. 

Since the Council was not all work, this résumé would be incomplete without 
including some of the social highlights. The Pacific Northwest chapters went 
beyond all of our expectations in making our stay a pleasant one, with teas, inter- 
esting tours, and gracious hospitality. A very important social experience was estab- 
lishing friendships with fellow Pi Lambda Thetans. 

The following things about Council were the most impressive from the under- 
graduates’ viewpoints: 

1) Learning about the workings of Pi Lambda Theta as a national organization 


2) Receiving inspirations through the interchange of thoughts with our leaders 


and fellow members 
3) Experiencing the hospitality of the Pacific Northwest. 
The Fifteenth Biennial Council of Pi Lambda Theta was a valuable educational 
experience. 


A VISITOR 
EpITH D. GEUTHER 


I came to Council this summer as a visitor because the delegate from Alpha Kappa 
was my house-mate, and her privilege became our opportunity to plan a trip in the 
Pacific Northwest and the Canadian Rockies. I was not amazed at the purposeful- 
ness of the Council, since I have realized most keenly the solemn responsibility and 
high privilege that a group of leaders such as those of Pi Lambda Theta holds. 
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To a neophyte, the Council is a monumental power, vigorous, efficient, smooth. 
Its easy cordiality, quick informality, and purposeful earnestness make the visitor 
realize that here is a group of dynamic leaders who will dispatch their business 
in friendly, democratic but firm discussion. Everyone but the visitor works, and 
even the visitors are called upon to do a bit of typing or to vouchsafe an opinion. 
As chairmen or working members of at least one committeé, delegates are occupied 
from eight o’clock in the morning to whatever eerie hour their work permits them to 
retire, with only an occasional moment for levity, a cup of tea, or a picnic supper. 

But the visitor may sneak to town to delight her woman’s heart with some shop- 
ping or “‘cut” a discussion to go down to the college pond to see what progress the 
baby duck is making in his swimming lessons or wander over to student union or 
the library to solicit the reactions of students of a college distant from the familiar 
campuses at home. And the visitor, too, may serenely sip her cup of tea and observe 
leisurely, and therefore, perhaps a bit more appreciatively, the appointments of the 
tea table, the luxury of the floral arrangements, the busyness and the quiet smooth- 
ness of the hostess committees. And while the working delegate thankfully sinks 
her teeth into delicious, cold picnic chicken, the visitor has had the fun all along of 
knowing about the picnic menu of cold fried chicken, hot corn on the cob, potato 
salad, and iced watermelon. 

[t may be because of these opportunities that the visitor is singularly impressed 
with the sharpness of discussion, the patience and desire to battle a point through 
democratically, and the earnestness with which conclusions are arrived at. 

As an undergraduate, I knew of Pi Lambda Theta, its purposes and standards, 
and yet it was not until July 29, 1947, that I became a member. Consequently, with 
the span of years and closer acquaintance with Pi Lambda Thetans, I felt that I was 
entering Pi Lambda Theta with broader vision and greater purpose than many 
initiates. But at Council I was scared to death at the fund of specific information 
that everyone except me seemed to have about Pi Lambda Theta, its history, its 
leaders, its sub-sub committees, its policies, its activities, its ambitions, and its present 
power! I have much to learn, but I would not have realized it had I not been at 
Council! Would that every Pi Lambda Thetan could attend Council! What I got 
from Council other members must get only through the energy and vision of their 
delegates to Council. 

When Council was over, it seemed very fitting to take the trip to Timberline 
Lodge high upon snow capped Mt. Hood. There in presence of geological eons of 
time and the majesty of God, one instinctively pledged anew fidelity to that which is 
good and wholesome and big. 


<i 
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Evelyn M. Carrington, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, Texas State College 
for Women, Denton, Texas, was initiated in Psi Chapter—life member. She is 
a member of the board of directors for the International Council of Women 
Psychologists, Vice President of Texas Society for Mental Hygiene, and a mem- 
ber of the American Psychological Association. 


Margaret E. McCaul has accepted a position as Residence Counselor at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, beginning August 25, 1947. 





Orricers FOR THE NEW 
BIENNIUM 


PRESIDENT: REAFFIRMING OUR 
CONFIDENCE 


HEN Pi Lambda Thetans reelected May Seagoe as their president, they were 
reaffirming their confidence in her leadership. When Dr. Seagoe became presi- 
dent of Pi Lambda Theta in 1945, she already had a record of distinction. That 


record still stands, but the members have added to their appreciation of her distinc. _ 


tive record a deep admiration for this woman with quiet poise, unaggressive leader- 


ship, and inspired idealism. In her message to Pi Lambda Thetans two years ago, Dr. 


Seagoe said, ‘‘. . . we are an organization with a pointing toward the future in that we 
do not exist only to recognize those who have achieved but also to identify early the 
potential achievers and through them to build a better profession and a better 
world.” Dr. Seagoe had in mind the selection of our members, but she identified 
a point of view which extends also to the selection of officers. She fulfills herself 
in the highest sense in building a better profession, a better world in her daily con- 
tacts with her students and the members of Pi Lambda Theta, in giving them that 
inspiration which leads them to not only academic achievement but finer human 
relationships with fellow teachers, pupils and their parents, members of their com- 
munity, and the people of the world. 

During the Fifteenth Biennial Council, Dr. Seagoe brought inspiration not only 
to the 115 delegates and visitors at the sessions, but also to the lay public in an 
interview over station KOIN which revealed the breadth of her interests in educa- 
tion. She discussed the national crisis in education and the problems of teachers 
at home and abroad. She made an eloquent plea for qualified teaching personnel and 
financial revenue adequate to guarantee good results . . . ‘‘to secure the same quality 
of talent in the schools that is found elsewhere—law, medicine, science, or engineer- 
ing... (with) a clear understanding of the importance of universal education in 
our American life and in the world, the man in the street . . . can demand good 
schools with ample budgets and sufficient teachers for today’s children.” May dis- 
played her talent for reaching that ‘“‘man on the street’’ when she said “Today's 
children may be bobby soxers with sloppy sweaters and bubble gum at the football 
field today . . . but they will be the ones who will chalk up new rounds on the scote- 
board of history tomorrow.” Thus she endears herself to her listeners. 

After the concentrated four days of inspiring sessions over which Dr. Seagoe had 
ptesided most graciously, Pi Lambda Thetans at Council were so inspired by Dr. 
Seagoe’s closing message, recorded in the first pages of this volume, that no one 
could bring herself to her feet to move that the meeting be adjourned. Thus May 
Seagoe endears herself to her fraternity. 
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MEETING NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Objective data about the nominees for the vice-presidencies appeared in the May 
JouRNAL, but delegates at Council discovered personalities behind the factual 
recital of accomplishments of the officers they elected. 

At Timberline, Katherine Clarke was interrupted while busily addressing picture 
postcards and easily drawn into a sprightly conversation. She confessed to hoards 
of unsent postcards at home—packs, like these, purchased on other summer excur- 
sions when she thought of her friends back home and ambitiously armed herself 
with a variety of the loveliest scenic views, only to become so busily engaged in 
enjoying the views themselves or the people around her that the cards remained 
unsent, traveled home in her bags, and joined other 
souvenirs at home. You see, Katherine Clarke enjoys life 
and especially enjoys people. She confessed also to enjoy- 
ing concerts and to interest in St. Louis’ summer operas. 
Besides being principal of a school of some 200 pupils 
and seven teachers, Katherine teaches courses in chil- 
dren’s literature and assists in the reading clinic at Wash- 
ington University in addition to reading papers for the 
National Council of Social Studies and writing articles 
for Social Education. Her school is a modern one, built 
in 1939, with such equipment as electric eyes to control 
lighting, but she is not so interested in its physical 
aspects as the kind of understandings her pupils develop 
there—particularly intercultural understandings. She 
has utilized the backgrounds of children in her com- 
munity in developing Christmas programs based on the 
customs and music of different national groups. Her interest in international under- 
standing was reflected in the St. Louis Alumnz’s program last year, which was built 
around UNESCO. Such a busy woman would seem to have little time for home, 
but she professes a great interest in her home and her nephews. Her energy and 
warm personality reassure one that she is a well-rounded person who can encompass 
all these activities, 

Three of the four new vice-presidents carry a given 
name which is some version of Catherine (Gr. pure) 
and the fourth is Alice (Teut. noble cheer). This is an 
appropriate proportion for Pi Lambda Theta. Trust Pi 
Lambda Thetans, however, to have the individuality 
to vary the spelling of Catherine in three ways: Kath- 
erine (Clarke), Kathryn (Steinmetz), and Katharine 
(Pease). There are a variety of distinctive nicknames 
which might be given Catherines, but the personalities 
of these three women are so individual they require no 
more than acquaintance to set them apart. 

Kathryn Steinmetz was born and bred in Chicago but 
is a naturalist at heart. Riding up the mile-long ski lift 
at Timberline, she suffered a yen to be on her feet and 
down among the myriad of wild Alpine flowers. The Ketheyn Stoinmets 





Katharine Pease 
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Smokeys and the North Woods are her usual haunts; trolling for pike and yellow 
perch, her favorite recreation. Her interest in science is combined with an interest 
in social studies, and she believes all children should have training in both science and 
social studies. She advocates increased training in science for teachers. Her interest in 
social studies takes on a very practical aspect—and her eyes sparkle when she tells you 
about her school as a social center in a community where there is little commercial or 
municipal recreation. She had a vital part in the pioneer effort in Chicago to open the 
schools to the public for recreation. From seven to eleven on Friday evenings, Kathryn 
Steinmetz is at school among the young adolescents of junior high school age, 
watching and helping some 200 boys and girls to enjoy table games and reading and 
basketball and volleyball. She has extended the program to include classes in cook- 
ing and art for young adults and mothers of pre-school children and has been instru- 
mental in persuading the park department to purchase eleven and a half acres ad- 
jacent to the school in order to expand recreational facilities for the community to 
the life of which she is so close. A person of balanced and integrated interests, 
Kathryn is her own home-maker. 

In private life, Katharine Pease is Mrs. Richard Guggenheimer and lives in a 
small apartment in Westchester with her artist husband. Richard is a landscape 
painter and teaches art at Briarcliff Junior College. Katharine confesses that she 
doesn’t like to cook, but, himself a fine cook, Richard “tolerates her.’’ Katharine is 
working on her Ph.D. at Teachers College and will be an instructor in psychology at 
Barnard College this year. Her outside interests are international; she is secretary 
of the Committee on Women in World Affairs. Her pet phrase is ‘informed intelli- 
gent action,” and she is acutely aware of the responsibility the person with profes- 
sional training must assume in utilizing his training and ability in contributing to the 
recognition and solution of world problems. Behind her campaigns for peace and 
world understanding, Katharine throws that energy which was evidenced in her early 
rising and pre-breakfast hikes at Timberline. 

During Council, Alice Hayden commuted by air between Portland and her 
teaching responsibilities at the University of Washington, but she managed to be in 
Portland enough of the time that members of Pi Lambda Theta became quite well 
acquainted with her. Alice, like our president and the Catherine’s, loves the out-of- 
doors. She especially likes boats and ships—sail boats, motor boats, cruisers—any 
kind, that is, except, perhaps, ferry boats. In the last few years, while an active 
participant in the in-service training program for the state of Washington, Alice 
has made innumerable trips to Kirkland and Bremerton and other Puget Sound 
cities and towns via ferry to bring to teachers in service special help with audio- 
visual materials, suggestions as to techniques for handling exceptional children, 
guidance in testing, and advice on research procedures. Her major interest in the 
educational field is in the realm of research. She has a unique opportunity to follow 
this interest in connection with her work as director of educational research in the 
College of Education, University of Washington, chairman of the Washington 
Education Association committee on educational policies and research, and chairman 
of other regional research committees. She finds the greatest satisfaction in her 
work in observing the development of her students in their growth toward objec- 
tivity. During the new biennium in Pi Lambda Theta, Dr. Hayden will be chairman 
of the cofam:ttee on studies and awards. 
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“Place OF RESEARCH IN A 
WORLD COMMUNITY 


ALICE HAYDEN 


agen: has had an ever-increasing influence upon mankind; the confines of 
one’s imagination represent the only limits as to what influences research 
may exert on humanity in the future. The history of research provides many ex- 
amples of the development of products which may be used as instruments for im- 
proving the welfare of mankind or for creating vast destruction. Scientists have 
long known of the power of the atom and have contemplated its possibilities for 
great good and for devastation. How power will be used, whether it be hydraulic, 
electric, atomic, political, or social, must remain man’s decision. Research, like its 
products, can be made to serve man if he is willing to spend the effort, the time, and 
the money to make it do so. 

It would, of course, be impossible to provide everyone with the background 
necessary to do worthwhile research, and it is recognized that such work is beyond 
the abilities and resources of many people. However, it is within our power to train 
people much more generally in the following aspects: (1) to give knowledge and 
understanding of the principles and processes of research, (2) to teach the applica- 
tion of the results of valid research, and (3) to teach people to analyze critically and 
to understand the implications of research. 

The broad extension of the above program is admittedly a task of major propor- 
tions, but the benefits to be derived from such a universal program would far out- 
weigh the effort needed to put it into operation. The basic principles of research 
could and should be taught to much younger students. The training in scientific 
thinking would enable students to think much more clearly, to organize material 
better, and to develop an objective point of view. The importance of helping the 
child to think logically at an early age cannot be overemphasized. The child is plastic, 
his early impressions influence his later development, and many of the habits which 
he forms in his early years will be carried with him throughout life. 

Informed leadership can do much more to disseminate information and to obtain 
wider application of valid research findings than has been evident in the past. Critical 
analysis can also help to indicate implications of events, actions, and research find- 
ings for predictive purposes. 

The immediate task is to determine how to implement a widespread program that 
will accomplish the objectives of teaching people to think critically, rationally, and 
practically. The first step in this procedure should be to dispel ignorance. If educa- 
tion is to be an effective measure in the solution of mankind’s problems, the first 
major step is toward universal education. Knowledge helps to allay fear and to 
indicate promise that there is much man can do to better his own situation. Those 
who would help to dispel the ignorancé of others must, of course, first seek to 
inform themselves. An individual’s curiosity and eagerness for knowledge should be 
shared with others and, in the sharing, he should consider a group much larger than 
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the members of his own profession. A usual tendency is to inform the informed and 
to convince the convinced rather than to accept the larger task of extending help and 
information to the underprivileged. 

A second step in the development of the program should be to dispel prejudice 
and intolerance. Everything possible should be done to prevent the development of 
prejudice and intolerance. However, inasmuch as prejudices are frequently estab- 
lished early in life, it may become necessary to eliminate these through disseminating 
information and challenging objective, rational thinking. This point of view was 
well expressed in the theme used recently by the publication, Educational Leadership, 
that “prejudice is being down on what you're not up on.”’ As in dispelling ignorance, 
the elimination of prejudice needs to start at home. Almost every individual shows 
some indication of prejudice, and he needs to learn how to eliminate his own preju- 
dices if he is to be of much assistance to others in helping them to discard theirs. 

A third step in the development of the program is to dispel apathy. All the 
knowledge and information in the world will be valueless unless it is applied. There 
is too much complacency and indifference to our own problems as well as to the 
problems of others. In order to eliminate this condition it becomes necessary to deal 
again with local groups first and then with larger groups in attacking and solving 
some of the major and critical problems. A deliberate attempt to disseminate the sci- 
entific habit of mind widely will require a support of education hitherto unprece- 
dented. It will also necessitate conditions which would attract the ablest individuals 
to enter the teaching profession. It will necessitate, too, the raising of the prestige and 
the finances for basic and applied social science research. Man needs to study man 
and to direct research efforts to sociological and psychological problems as intently 
as he has entered into scientific and industrial research. 

The following quotation from an article by Read Bain entitled, ‘Man, the Myth- 
Maker,” neatly summarizes the present situation: “. . . man is beginning to realize 
that he can destroy, or save himself; that he can choose, and his choice is his 
destiny.””* 

Specific suggestions which Pi Lambda Thetans might follow to help shape that 
destiny are: 

1. Learn the scientific habit in thinking and help others to acquire it 

2. Keep yourself well and correctly informed and assist others in doing this 

3. Examine your own prejudices, determine their bases, try to overcome them, 

and urge others to do likewise 

4. Promote study groups on important issues 

5. Support social and psychological research 

6. Support the teaching profession and do what you can to urge able young men 

and women to enter it. 


* Read Bair, ‘Man, the Myth-Maker,” Scientific Monthly, 65: 61-69: July, 1947. 





The business of intelligence is to guide action. 


Beaten paths are for beaten men. 
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Introducing Pi Lambda Theta’s 
Executive Secretary 


Delegates and guests of the Council enjoyed making 
the acquaintance of Geraldine McPhilips Johnston, Pi 
Lambda Theta’s charming new executive secretary. 
Geraldine’s home was in Loveland, Colorado. She at- 
tended Colorado State College of Education at Greeley, 
where she was initiated into Alpha Omicron chapter of 
Pi Lambda Theta in her junior year. In 1942 she served 
as chapter delegate at the Council meeting in Toledo. 
After earning her B.A. in 1944, she taught at Green- 
ville, California, for a year and then joined the Re- 
search Department of Disney Studios, where she worked 
on problems with educational films. In June, 1946, she 
married Frank Brown Johnston, a meteorologist with 
the Weather Bureau. While Frank was working on his B.A. at U.C.L.A. Geraldine 
worked as a typist-clerk in the acquisitions department of the library on the campus 
there. In May, 1947, she was employed as Pi Lambda Theta’s executive secretary 
and quickly became acquainted with the work of the national office. A slender 
girl, Geraldine is fond of mountain climbing and hiking but confesses to domestic 
interests, too. Pi Lambda Thetans will enjoy working with Geraldine McPhilips 
Johnston. 








ESEARCH AWARD 


f Kon Committee on Studies and Awards recently announced the winner of the 

1947 award of $400 to be Mrs. Dorothy Y. Deegan, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The title of the winning study is ‘““The Stereotype of the Single Woman 
in American Novels—a Social Study with Implications for the Education of 
Women.” Mrs. Deegan submitted this study as a dissertation for the doctorate to 
the Faculty of Philosophy at Columbia University this spring and has summarized 
the study in an article for this issue of the JOURNAL. Negotiations are already under- 
way to secure publication of the manuscript in book form within the year. In the 
opinion of the committee the study is useful, socially and educationally; thoughtful, 
honest, and well-written; it is one in which Pi Lambda Theta can take real pride in 
sharing. The Committee on Studies and Awards included Hazel Davis, Louise 
Stanley, Beulah B. Tatum, and Bess Goodykoontz, chairman. 
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Tite STEREOTYPE OF THE SINGLE 
WOMAN IN AMERICAN NOVELS 


DOROTHY Y. DEEGAN 


cues women in America have long been aware of certain intangible forces 
which have made it difficult for them to achieve either their highest professional 
ambition or their optimum personal adjustment. 

This study sets about to explore some of these cultural forces and to derive cer- 
tain implications for the education of women. It uses American novels as its material, 
not as literature, but as social documents in which attitudes of society are created and 
reflected. Its aim is to discover how single women are regarded by novelists: how 
these characters are portrayed, what rdle they are assigned in the plot, the attitudes 
of their communities and neighbors toward them, and their attitudes toward 
themselves. 

Such an investigation takes on significance when one realizes that much attention 
is being given currently to education for home and family life yet thousands of girls 
are facing the possibility—in fact, the necessity—of living their lives without 
marriage. . . . Furthermore, education is now investing a great deal toward helping 
youth in the choice of a vocation. If it is important to society and the individual to 
train for successful marriage and to aid in making a choice of vocation, it seems 
important also to consider some of the factors which make it difficult for a woman 
to live a satisfying and effective life if she remains single.* 

The study is a pioneer both in subject and method. For reasons which were more 
understandable at the end than at the beginning, only two pieces of previous re- 
search had been done specifically on the subject of the single woman. One was a 
medical study” based on case histories of a gynecologist and the other a literary 
study® tracing the etiology of the “old maid” in English life and fiction of the 
eighteenth century. Both were of interest but they established no usable procedures. 
Several studies had used fiction for its social significance but these had little to say 
about women. Another small group of studies had built upon Walter Lippmann’s 
discussion of stereotypes in his Public Opinion (1922) but these dealt chiefly with 
racial, political, or national stereotypes. And since it was an interfield study which 
threatened to cut across the time-honored barriers of several academic departments, 
it was extremely difficult to establish a satisfactory methodology. 

The subject itself was a highly questionable topic for research. Almost every other 
distinguishable group within the population—the child, the adolescent, the aged, 
the married had been a subject for research—but, not the single woman. “What 
is it you want to do, write a guide-book for the ‘old maid’?” asked one professor 
whose name is known wherever Education is spelled with a capital E. “I don’t see 
what there is in it,” said another. “Won't you find just what anyone would expect 

*P. 1-2. 


? Robert Latou Dickinson and Lura Beam, The Single Woman. 
Gwendolyn B. Needham, The "Old Maid’ in the Life and Fiction of 18th Century England. 
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to find?” Here was further evidence of the suspected stereotype which only made 
the author more determined than ever to pursue the investigation. Fortunately, she 
was supported and sponsored by two eminent members of the faculty who saw 
from the beginning the vital potentialities of such a study: Professor Ruth Strang 
in the author’s major field of guidance and Edmund deS. Brunner, sociologist and 
pioneer in adult education. Professors Helen Walker and Ida Jewett also offered 
encouragement and help, especially in setting up the pattern of the study. 

The fact that this study has been approved ‘‘in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy” in a major American university and 
recognized by Pi Lambda Theta is somewhat of a victory. A stronghold of prejudice 
has been subjected to a clearer light of understanding and some of the intangible 
cultural forces which single women have felt have been identified. 

Perhaps the most severe criticism which can be made of the study as a doctoral 
thesis is that it is interesting. The material itself is interesting quite apart from 
anything the author brought to it or did with it. 

The investigation required a rather laborious discussion of previous research. 
Since there was so little on the actual subject of the single woman and the proposed 
study impinged upon several different fields, research was explored in three differ- 
ent, but related, areas. Psychosexual studies in which groups of single women were 
identifiable yielded conjecture, if not generalizations, especially with regard to 
masturbation and homosexuality. Analysis of sociological investigations brought 
forth Who’s Who data on the importance of single women and the problem of 
economic dependency. Studies dealing with ‘‘the sociology of the American novel”’ 
broadened the base for interpretation and offered suggestions toward methodology. 
Against this background of factual data the fiction takes on greater perspective and 
meaning. 

The study is three dissertations in one. When originally planned, there was to 
be a cross-section of vertical analysis of certain personnel factors assumed to be 
common to the lives of all women. This was to be supplemented by a horizontal or 
developmental synthesis of several of the single-woman characters. The latter meant 
lifting from the novel all that pertained to a given character and piecing it together 
again into a mosaic of the total personality. In form this was to resemble a socio- 
psychological case study. The “‘third”’ dissertation was a later development and will 
be discussed at a later point. 

In an effort to be objective, certain working definitions were adopted. The 
study would deal only with women thirty years of age or older who remained single 
throughout the course of the novel, borrowing the definition of single women as 
used by Kimball Young. “. . . women thirty years of age or older . . . the woman 
whose possibility of marriage is so slight that she has had to adjust herself con- 
sciously, if not unconsciously, to the idea of remaining unwed.’’* Only women whose 
ages were definitely stated or implied, only those who could be identified by name, 
and only those whose marital status was clearly indicated were included. A “major 
character’ was defined rather stringently for purposes of the study as “‘one of three” 
main characters in the plot. The term “admirable” referring to a single-woman 
character was reduced from the general to the specific by defining it as “worthy of 
emulation,’” when rated from the point of view of an adolescent. 


‘Kimball Young, Personality and Problems of Adjustment, p. 572. 
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One of the early problems which arose in connection with the research was to 
determine a basis for the selection of the novels. One could not cover every novel 
written in America and then proceed to fractionate a dozen or two different elements 
in the lives of each single-woman character. This problem was finally resolved by 
using a previously compiled list of novels, Dickinson's list of “best books,”’* which 
included both classics and popular fiction. The latter seemed appropriate to con- 
sider since it was social attitudes which were to be explored. The original bibliogra- 
pher’s list included 394 titles, all of which were hastily read or carefully examined. 
Of these, however, many were found which did not lend themselves to the study 
because of either content or structure. As a result, the list was delimited by pruning 
out volumes of short-stories, historical novels, novels-in-series, those which dealt 
chiefly with races other than the white race, and novels in which part or all of the 
action took place outside the boundaries of the United States. Also eliminated were 
several novels of fantasy which were not sufficiently fixed in time or place to lend 
themselves to analysis. This pruning process reduced the original list by approxi- 
mately one-third leaving the study to proceed with a body of data, assumed to be 
representative of American novels and wholly adapted to a study of the single 
woman in America. This revised list began with Hawthorne and ended in 1935. 

In the 125 novels which thus became the central data of the study a further 
reading disclosed that 150 single-woman characters appeared, characters which fit 
the various definitions previously adopted. Each of these characters, in turn, was 
classified according to age-span, prominence in the plot, and the following five 
categories: 

Childhood and Adolescence: family pattern, socio-economic background, kind of 

education, choice of vocation, early heterosexual relationships 

Ambition and Achievement: central ambition, nature of frustrating circumstances, 

nature of success, nature of failure, interest in community, adult vocation 

Human Relationships: quality of relationships in general, specific sources of ten- 

sion, nature of adult heterosexual relationships 

Attitudes: characteristics for which the woman was admired, those for which she 

was not admired, attitude toward vocation, attitude toward marriage, attitude 
toward her own life, attitude of other characters (or the author) toward her 

Factors in Non-marriage and Adjustment: the woman's own reasons for not 

marrying, the reader’s judgment as to why she did not marry, nature of the 
adjustment she effects by the time she leaves the story. 

Each of the sub-categories under the above five general headings was extended 
into a scale, ranging in most instances from positive to negative, and each indi- 
vidual statement assigned a letter. The final ‘score’ was attained by a simple tally 
of the letter-symbols. Because of the varying amount of detail furnished by differ- 
ent novelists, some difficulty arose in classifying the major characters about whom 
so much was given and, at the other extreme, those who were so minor that almost 
nothing was said about them. To provide for the former, more than one item had to 
be checked within a given category, and for the latter, an x was added for ‘‘no 
comment” and y for ‘“‘unclassified.” 

By means of the analytical classification it was determined that only seven of 


° See Representative Bibliography. 
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the 150 single-woman characters were major, according to the arbitrary definition 
of the study. The rest were all less than major and most of them exceedingly minor. 
The latter takes on increasing significance im relation to the emerging stereotype. 

The seven major characters thus became the ones to be minutely described, the 
“portraits in miniature.” While the synthesis of these characters could not be made 
until the major characters had been determined by the analytical classification, the 
narrative sketches appear first in the study, chiefly to give the reader, especially 
the reader not familiar with the novels, a comprehension of how these women 
are portrayed. The characters presented in this manner include: Hepzibah Pyncheon 
of Hawthorne’s The House of the Seven Gables; Theodore Dreiser’s long-suffering 
Jennie Gerhardt; Mattie Silver in Edith Wharton’s Ethan Frome; the rebellious 
Margaret (Margot) Ferguson in The Folks by Ruth Suckow; and Meta Beggs, the 
school teacher, in Mountain Blood by Joseph Hergesheimer. The last two, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm and Mary Roberts Rinehart’s The 
Circular Staircase, present pairs of single-woman characters in interesting contrast: 
the shrewish Aunt Miranda Sawyer and her patient sister Jane in the former and, 
in the latter, the wealthy mistress Rachel Innes and her servant-companion, Liddy 
Allen. 

Whether one observes the analytical classification or the composite portraits, the 
findings are impressive. It has been noted that by far the majority of the single 
women are minor characters, apparently included for local color or comic relief. 
They are either illiterate or unlearned. They have little ambition and achieve little. 
With notably few exceptions, they are middle-aged or older, tall, thin, gaunt in- 
dividuals, selfish and self-centered, queer-looking, and queer-acting. If they earn 
their living (most of them are dependent), they do so at humble work such as 
dressmaking, housework, or practical nursing. Even as school teachers, which 
many of them are, they are untrained, prudish women, overly strong on discipline, 
by no means worthy representatives of a worthy profession. All are much given to 
gossip, an activity in which their humble place often puts them in advantageous 
position, and although they are respectable, they are not wholly respected. They 
are often admired for isolated qualities, but, as total personalities, they are more 
often pitied or ridiculed. Few hold honored places in their communities, none holds 
a public office, and not one could be called “successful” by any familiar criterion. 
However these single women are classified, an over-all stereotype is revealed. 

The emerging stereotype is further impressive when one compares the composite 
portrait of the novelist with the actual facts concerning the status of the single 
woman in America. Novelists seem in accord with psychosexual findings, that a 
woman of homosexual tendencies, for example, is likely to be a woman superior in 
intellect and education. But on the sociological level, novelists are far behind the 
facts. They seem not to be aware of the changed pattern of dependency or the 
dramatic implications of a woman whose “‘life” is given over to the care of depend- 
ents. Novelists are either unaware of the great numbers of single women who have 
made. lasting contributions to society and have achieved Who’s Who recognition, ur 
they are not convinced that such citation is a measure of “‘success.”” Furthermore, a 
curious corollary emerged along with the stereotype. When a woman was attractive, 
ambitious, admirable or successful, she was ‘“‘rewarded” by marriage before the 
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end of the novel or she planned to marry as the novel ended. Thus “the woman who 
marries late” is a distinctly different individual from the woman who does not 
marry at all. 

So gloomy was the portrait of the older single woman and so slight the variation 
from the stereotype that further questions were raised. Was it possible that the 
sampling might not have been altogether representative of American novels in 
general? Had the pruning process distorted it? Might the portrait have changed in 
fiction published since 1935, the terminal point of the Dickinson list? Would the 
portrait have been different if there had been less effort to be objective? A general 
exploration, of course, could not be exhaustive, but it would further prove, or dis- 
prove, perhaps, the findings of the central study. This survey, referred to as “the 
enlarged portrait,” thus became the third dissertation. 

But whether one examined pre-Hawthorne fiction, novels parallel to the Dickin- 
son list but not included in it, or turned again to certain novels pruned out of it, 
the attitude toward single women in fiction changed little. As one approached the 
present, to be sure, one found more single women becoming more important charac- 
ters. They were engaging in a greater variety of occupations. They were earning more 
money. They were seeking and finding greater freedom. Modern novels were more 
fearless and forthright. There was greater psychological probing and novelists said 
some rather astonishing things about single women, which are freely quoted in the 
study. But even here, these characters were not granted full admiration and their 
lives were still pitiful. And down to the very doorstep of the present appeared the 
same tall, thin, gaunt women, living their selfish lives, and conforming in almost 
every detail to the prototype. 

Where in the American novel is the ‘‘successful” single woman? 

Why does the stereotype of the single woman persist when dozens of other once 
familiar stereotypes have completely vanished from the pages of fiction? 

What are the implications for education? 

The study, in its last chapter, suggests some answers to these questions and many 
others will occur to every reader, but one thing is certain: whatever they are, they 
lie at the very core of life and society. To what extent the education of women has 
been a causal factor the study dare not say, but it does declare without fear of 
contradiction that it is education which must do something about it. Whether a 
woman marries or pursues a career, she may experience unhappiness. Education may, 
however, enable her to gain insight into the causes of her unrest. 

Most women want to marry and society wants them to marry. If, in an earlier 
day only the unfit and the unattractive remained single, it was also a day when life 
offered nothing to women except marriage. Then there may have been some reason 
why women were considered failures if they did not follow the traditional pattern. 
But in the modern world, when the reasons why women cannot and do not marty 
have become so numerous and so varied and so often beyond the control of the 
individual, the state of being single should no longer carry with it an implication of 
failure or disapprobation. Women should not have their vocational efficiency reduced 
or their personal adjustment affected by being made to feel that if they have not 
married, something must be the matter with them. - 

The ultimate aim is a more accepting and acceptable society in which a girl can 
grow into wholesome and effective maturity, whether with marriage or without. 
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Chicago Group Entertains 


Pi Lambda Theta is an affiliated society of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science which will hold its 114th meeting at Chicago, December 
26-31, 1947. 

On Sunday, December 28, Alpha Zeta, Lambda, and Chicago Alumnz of Pi 
Lambda Theta and members of Phi Delta Kappa entertain at tea from two-thirty 
to five in the afternoon in the club rooms of the Art Institute in Chicago. There will 
be a conducted tour of the current American Exhibit at the time of the tea. Tickets 
(one dollar) will be on sale at the information desk in the Hotel Stevens. All Pi 
Lambda Thetans, women attending A.A.A.S. meetings or the meetings of affiliated 
societies, and Pi Lambda Thetans visiting in Chicago at that time are welcome. 

Section Q (Education) of A.A.A.S. will meet on December 29 and 30 for a 
discussion of the interrelationships of scientific method and social philosophy. 
Dean A. Worcester, University of Nebraska, secretary of Section Q, is organizing a 
panel. 
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eA PROGRAM OF WORK’ 


THEOPHIL IRION 


I i groan my deanship at the University of Missouri, I had many opportunities 

to become well acquainted with Pi Lambda Theta and found that its members 
were interested in the promotion of educational projects of lasting value. May I 
then be permitted to suggest briefly some things which must be done in American 
education and in which Pi Lambda Theta may well interest itself? 

When the 1946-1947 school-year began, the teaching profession was more dis- 
organized than it was a year earlier, bad as the situation was then. The press of our 
country has become aware of the seriousness of the situation but the publicity which 
it is giving education will be of little help. Finger-nail-biting is of no help nor 
is much achieved by the dirges which are sung by professional journals. The educa- 
tional collapse should have been foreseen five years ago. If a half-dozen steps had 
been taken in 1942, the educational catastrophe now so widely deplored might have 
been largely averted. Yet at that time, when some measures were advocated, educa- 
tors were told that they were dreamers, idealists, and at times it was hinted that they 
were obstructionists. Americans were told that they had a war to win. So they 
won the war and now stand a great chance of losing the peace. 

But that is water over the dam! Pi Lambda Theta certainly can not afford to lose 
time and energy in the useless effort to assess blame. Educators must now salvage 
what they can ovt of the educational wreckage, and at the same time plan a long 
term program of educational reconstruction and development. Certain things must 
be done promptly. 

I. Much more money must be invested in education, primarily to give substantial 
increases in salaries to qualified teachers. 

What has been done so far by way of increasing teachers’ salaries through increased 
local and state appropriations is a mere beginning. A few states have established 
minimum ‘salaries for teachers of $2,400 or less. Considering, however, the purchas- 
ing value of the dollar in 1947 and the unavoidable expenses which teachers now 
have, this means that the minimum salary still remains about one hundred dollars 
per month for the calendar year. There are good, well qualified, and devoted high 
school teachers who have had forty years of experience in the secondary school 
field and are now drawing between $3,600 and $4,000. It requires but little mathe- 
matics to discover that salaries in 1947 are worth, about the same as the $1,800 to 
$2,000 salaries teachers received twenty-five years ago. Our much vaunted increases 
in the salaries of teachers since the close of the war amount to practically nothing. 

It is high titne that the federal government recognize its stake in public educa- 
tion and that it assume its obligations by giving education liberal financial support. 
In 1943 an annual expenditure of $300,000,000 would have gone far to avoid the 
educational collapse which is now being experienced. Today the annual sum of one 
billion dollars is needed. If adequate financial measures are not taken, America 


* This article is based on a talk delivered before the alumnz chapter of Pi Lambda Theta in 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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will not recover her educational position within the next fifteen or twenty years. 
It is not safe for America to maintain an ineffective system of education over so long 
a period of time. Nor should she be satisfied with merely bringing education back 
to the 1940 efficiency level. Present day conditions require a much finer and more 
effective educational effort than that of seven years ago. 

Pi Lambda Theta should join other educational forces, not in begging the gov- 
ernment to give help, but in demanding that the national government meet ade- 
quately its responsibilities toward public education. 

II. A real teaching profession must be created. 

It goes without saying that to bring this about much better financial support for 
education is needed. Money alone, however, is not sufficient to obtain a genuine 
teaching profession. The building of such a profession will require the united 
efforts of all organized educational forces. Education must be in position to recruit 
into teaching the best possible intellectual, moral, and aesthetic talent among the 
young men and women of America. Such conditions must be created that teachers 
will be treated with the respect and dignity which is becoming to them because of 
the importance of their place in American society. Teacher-training institutions must 
shake off their duil lethargy and their general apologetic attitude for being teacher- 
training institutions. The teacher training and education programs now in use need 
to be critically re-examined and reorganized. Only generally superior individuals 
should be permitted to enroll in program of teacher training. 

III. Women must be able to look forward to a life career in the teaching profes- 
sion when they enter upon such a training program. 

The stupid policy of many boards of education to bar married women from the 
classroom has no defense and must be abolished. There is no reason why a woman, 
preparing to teach, should give a vow of celibacy. During the war, most boards of 
education discovered that it was entirely feasible and practical to employ married 
women as teachers. Women who desire to continue their work as teachers after 
marriage are usually very good teachers. 

Married women should not underbid unmarried women for teaching positions. 
In fact, each teaching position, whether filled by a man or a woman, should carry 
with it a certain minimum salary and no one should accept a position for less than 
such a minimum. It is entirely practical to set up administrative systems which will 
make it possible for women to continue in their chosen profession after marriage. 
It is quite certain that education never will develop a real profession so long as mat- 
ried women are barred from the classrooms of the public schools. 

IV. A new base for the character development of childhood and youth must 
be created. 

To say that there has been a distinct character decline in childhood and youth is 
not merely the startled cry of an elderly person viewing the younger generation with 
alarm. The statistics of juvenile courts need only to be examined to begin to get an 
insight into the nature and extent of this decline. The daily papers need only to be 
scanned to see what forms juvenile delinquency is taking. 

To teachers it is quite apparent that children and adolescents are floundering with 
reference to character issues largely because they can find no basis upon which to 
build their character reactions. The authoritarian base is no longer acceptable to 
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them. The authority of religion is practically gone. The authority of parents governs 
only in early childhood and probably occasionally, and in an erratic manner, during 
adolescence. The authority of teachers has become weakened until, in at least some 
communities, it has almost disappeared entirely. And yet, it takes but a hurried 
study to reveal that whenever the teaching profession collapses there is a corre- 
sponding drop in the morale of youth. Unfortunately, this character collapse occurs 
at a time when the United States needs all the moral force which can be mustered 
to meet a complicated world situation in which it is deeply involved. The next 
decade will decide whether or not Americans can be educated to appreciate, 
strengthen, and develop democracy to the point where it is strong enough to repel 
attacks which will be made upon it both from without and from within. 

Modern conditions are such that the ethics of a generation or two ago, which 
could be summed up in a score of “thou shalt and thou shalt nots,” is no longer 
adequate. Much finer character qualities of true leadership, co-operativeness, con- 
siderateness, strength of conviction backed by accurate knowledge tolerance, and 
general good-will are necessary. The American must be positively good. Negative 
goodness, not stealing and not killing, is not of sufficient moral force to meet the 
needs of today. A man is good in so far as he does positively good and constructive 
things. Such characters are not built by the memorization and the recitation of 
codes of ethics. The foundation of such a character is of an educational nature. 

There can be no doubt that teachers and educators must put forth a more direct 
and conscious effort to develop finer character habits, insights, and attitudes than 
they have done in the past. During the earliest school years the childhood school 
society should be organized so as to emphasize sharing habits in play and in work. 
Progressively as the child matures habits of co-operativeness, considerateness, loyalty, 
and helpful participation in common enterprises must be emphasized. Such habits 
can not be developed by discussing their desirability. A school society must be 
created, on each capacity and maturity level, in which intelligently planned enter- 
prises are promoted. Children must participate in the planning and promoting 
of these. 

As the individual approaches adolescence, these habits must be intellectualized. 
The high school student must develop real insight into the nature of democracy. 
He must come to recognize it as a system of living in which the individual and his 
rights are emphasized and in which the individual assumes duties and responsi- 
bilities. There are no rights which are not counterbalanced by obligations. The stu- 
dent must learn that he can not logically insist upon his rights without also 
assuming his responsibilities; that if he wants certain privileges, he must live so as 
to contribute to the development of the conditions which will make it possible for 
him and all others to have them. Mere selfish insistence upon one’s rights is not the 
spirit of democracy. Youth must learn that the authority for ethics resides in them. 
Whatever rights, privileges, and freedoms people demand constitute the authority 
for those rules of living which make them possible. Thus, the rights which people 
have in common set the rules for living which we call ethical codes. Education must 
cause the young of our nation to see the reasonableness of these rules, to understand 
the complexity of their functioning, and to establish those habits of thought and 
action which will insure their practice. 
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CATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
TEACHING 


INEZ PETERSON 


tT National Conference for the Improvement of Teaching, sponsored by the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards of the 
National Education Association, was held at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
July third, fourth, and fifth, 1947. Representatives of major lay, professional, and 
educational organizations from every section of the United States worked together 
in order to analyze the problems, consider the needs, and recommend a program of 
action directed toward the imptovement of teaching. 

The public in general and educators themselves are fully aware that the so-called 
crisis in education was not precipitated by ‘any single event but was rather the 
result of a slow and insidious disintegration brought about by a philosophy lacking 
in insight, intelligence, and courage. Years of low pay, civic and social restrictions, 
personal and professional insecurity, and indifferent treatment exacted a heavy toll 
among the fully qualified teachers and seriously threatened the entire educational 
structure. 

Any effective program for the improvement of teaching must, of necessity, take 
cognizance of all factors and influences which affect those who teach. Such a program 
must provide means for immediate group action and at the same time provide for 
long-range planning for the following: first, the establishment of adequate salaries, 
tenure, retirement, and satisfactory working conditions; and second, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of high standards of professional competence for those 
engaged in teaching. To that end the members of the conference, divided into 
twenty groups, analyzed the problems in each of four major areas: 

I. Improving the profession itself 

1. Professional consciousness and professional status 

. Traits and qualities related to teaching 
. Control of admission to teaching 
. Pre-service education to teachers 
In-service education to teachers 
. Teacher adjustment in a dynamic society 

7. Personal and professional security for the teacher 
II. Improving the educational program 

1. Relating the program to child growth and development 
. Educating for peace and world citizenship 
. Safeguarding and improving American democracy 
. Meeting the critical problems of American life 
. Attaining a balanced program which recognizes economic, 

esthetic, social, and spiritual values 
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IiI. Improving the school environment and teaching situation 
1. School buildings to serve modern educational needs 
2. Human relationships in school and community 
3. Teaching load as related to teaching efficiency ’ 
4, Cooperative relationships among classroom teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators 
IV. Improving school-public relations 
1. Use of community resources in school activities 
2. Utilization of school resources in community service 
3. Community study of educational needs and expansion 
4, Improved techniques of school-public relations 
Improvement in the conditions of teaching is a joint responsibility of the pro- 
fession and the community in general. While the establishment and maintenance of 
the schools is the responsibility of the community, the responsibility for what hap- 
pens to teachers rests ultimately with the teachers themselves. Not until all teachers 
are sufficiently informed about and genuinely interested in the problems of the 


I profession to work aggressively for the improvement of conditions around them 
| will their professional rights and the educational rights of all the children be 
a assured. 

f° Only when teachers have faith, courage, and wisdom—faith to keep the things 


4 that ought not to be changed, courage to change the things that need to be changed, 
and wisdom to know what things need to be changed—will there be real improve- 
ment in teaching. 

The Conference requested the National Education Association to assist in the 
implementation of this program, and the general assembly of N.E.A. voted to 
continue the work of the Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards. The resolutions adopted by N.E.A. reflected serious thought on the responsi- 
bility of the profession in improving education. 
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Together their voices mingled feelingly in the strains 


“Christmas music fills the air; 
Happiness is everywhere; 
Pray we now for Peace.” 


Together they stood—sixty-three nationalities—with echoes of ‘‘Silent Night” in 
many tongues still rebounding in the festive hall and memories of Christmases in 
other lands hovering over adult and child alike. Together they gathered with spar- 
kling eyes experiencing for the first time an American Christmastide. 


What bound this motley assemblage together? What common interest absorbed 
Peruvian priest, Mexican artist, Polish peasant, German refugee, Belgian soldier, 
Italian restaurateur, Jamaican domestic, Grecian scholar, Chinese youth, Spanish 
musician, French psychiatrist, diplomatic attache, pregnant mother, underprivileged 
youth, and countless others equally diverse in origin and status? The common 
denominator was naught but a consuming desire to learn the American way of life. 

In the Americanization School in the old Webster School Building in downtown 
Washington, D.C., thousands of immigrants have found an opportunity to acceler- 
ate their assimilation and to assume more effectively their place among the citizenry 
of the United States of America. In a friendly, understanding, and helpful atmos- 
phere they have mastered the language, both the printed word and the spoken; 
they have adopted American customs; they have laid a foundation of concepts of 
the basic economic structure of this country; they have learned the privileges and 
responsibilities of citizenship; and they have cultivated social and moral attitudes 
peculiar to and prevailing in the United States. 

Some of the students have come to this country as scholars in the universities. 
They attend classes that acquaint them better with the language. Some have come 
on cultural, military, diplomatic, economic, or scientific missions to the United States 
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for a limited or an indefinite time. They seek to make their sojourn here more 
pleasant and profitable as well as to interpret America more accurately upon re- 
turning to their native lands. Many are children who need greater facility with the 
language in order to be placed properly in the graded public school system. They 
spend only the afternoon at the Americanization School. It is required that they go 
to the public school in their own community in the mornings so that they have the 
benefit of social interaction there. Some are aliens who have always lived in their 
“Little Bohemias” and now find themselves estranged from their own children 
who have so enthusiastically become Americans in thought, speech, manner, and 
dress. They seek to bridge the chasm of broken family relationships or to alleviate 
the feeling of inferiority resulting from the difference between parental and filial 
acquisition of American knowledge. Most of the students, however, have definite 
intentions of becoming citizens of the United States. Not only do they wish to 
become Americans in appearance, but they attempt to obtain the scholastic and 
Civic requisites of the court that grants final citizenship papers. The cosmopolitan 
flavor of the Americanization School in Washington is unequalled; yet, to find a less 
class-conscious group would be difficult. No doubt the heterogeneity may be at- 
tributable to the very nature of the governmental city, but such genuine fellowship 
in a capital inbued with protocol is an unexplained anomaly. The enmity of Euro- 
pean headlines seems far away when Iranian and Russian assist each other with 
their lessons. Troubles of the Western Hemisphere seem to fade when an Argentine 
plays the piano accompaniment for the voices of his South American neighbors. 
The furor about racial minorities seems distant when black and white sit side by 
side with Catholic priest and Jewish merchant. 

Human pathos abounds. Tears stream down the face of a mother who can at 
last read the letters of her sons at war. An old man is jubilant when he writes 
his own name for the first time. A child still cringing from the horrors of war steps 
back from a friendly gesture. A Greek is downcast because his visa has been re- 
voked. A young man is chagrined if the principal bends down to pick up his own 
pencil. The youth is devoted to the administrator who puts a friendly hand on his 
shoulder and displays no authoritarian tendencies. An entire group rises in exag- 
gerated foreign courtesy when a teacher appears. A young man is gracious to a 
visitor in the classroom. A father asks advice about securing papers from the De- 
partment of Justice attesting to the citizenship of his children. A talented Mexican 
paints scenes he saw on an excursion and presents them to the sponsoring organiza- 
tion. Greeting cards with messages of gratitude appear on the bulletin board. The 
students all long to be a part of this great nation, and they are deeply moved by the 
slightest friendly gesture. 

It is amazing to know that sixty-three nationalities of all ages and educational 
levels study at the Americanization School. Some are illiterate in any language and 
many cannot speak a word of English. What goes on in the classrooms is impressive, 
particularly because there is little special training available for teachers in the adult 
education field and practically no formal training available for teachers of foreign 
born adults. Faculty members must rely upon their general educational and peda- 
gogical equipment, their love of mankind, their ingenuity, meager training and 
experience in social welfare, and an occasional course offered at some university in 
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language training or adult education methods. Contrary to what might be expected, 
it is preferred that teachers be vo? linguists. 

One secret of success in this challenging experiment is starting each individual 
where he is and advancing him as his progress warrants, grouping him with others 
whenever feasible. The other secret is the informal atmosphere that pervades, foster- 
ing a friendly welcome and a broad cultural interchange. This plan enables a person 
learning to write his name to study side by side unashamedly with a man learned 
in his own culture but struggling with the English language. This plan allows con- 
tinual application of the things learned in natural situations and affords an ex- 
change of national cultures in a friendly setting. It provides for maximal adjustment 
in life outside the classroom. People who lived near European or Asiatic borders 
and knew several languages or those who learned more than one language in their 
native schools often find a common language or learn to converse in additional 
ones as a result of their association together. Youths find it possible to chat joyfully 
in English and banish the loneliness that first beset them. Students and thinkers 
of various nations find it possible to discuss the problems of their mother countries. 
Italian girls converse quite fluently with a visitor and then reveal that they have 
been here only three months. There is no compulsion, but hours of diligent work 
mean nothing to the persevering, many of whom work full time at night or during 
the day. Mutual respect reigns among students and between faculty and students. 
Courtesy and appreciation unseen in our common schools are markedly noticeable 
in this body of foreigners. 

The present staff of the Americanization School numbers nine. The morning and 
afternoon sessions offer beginning, intermediate, and advanced English, reading, 
writing, health, citizenship, nutrition, and domestic arts classes. The evening session 
provides for training in reading, writing, English, and citizenship, which includes 
civics, geography, and history. Because of the changing needs and the changing 
composition of the student body, both the master schedule and the daily plan 
must remain flexible. 

The introduction of home arts courses may be questioned because it is quite gen- 
erally conceded that foreign women are more adept at handiwork and in the 
kitchen than are American women. The by-product of those classes is the chief 
concern, English conversation. Besides, immigrant women exchange native ideas 
and learn to make American styles of clothes and prepare distinctly American 
dishes. 

Mr. James T. Gallahorn, now administrative principal, has established an in- 
novation to accommodate the influx of war brides. They learn to cook and sew the 
American way and at the same time gain practical experience in marketing and 
shopping and learn money values. Newspaper advertisement reading, cook-book 
reading, sign reading, and English conversation are essential and not a minor con- 
sideration in these classes. Modeling makes the girls conscious of the American 
custom of dress and enables them to adapt their old clothes or to make new ones 
and feel more readily at ease. Home nursing, first aid, prenatal care, and child 
guidance are other subjects offered the war-brides. The women find it fun to select 
a vegetable at the market, find how it is prepared in the countries of their class- 
mates, and then learn the American way of cooking it—probably surprising their 
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husbands that very evening. Mr. Gallahorn is convinced that the classes are aiding 
the adjustment of the brides, protecting them from exploitation by unscrupulous 
shopkeepers, and minimizing friction which may arise from national differences in 
the new homes. 

The Americanization School's history is a vivid one. Pioneering individuals and 
Civic organizations saw the great need for immigrant classes after the first World 
War. After striving unaided and demonstrating the value of classes for the naturali- 
zation of aliens, they succeeded in incorporating them in the public school system of 
the District of Columbia. But even after attaining the status of a publicly supported 
school, the Americanization School is treated like a step-child. It is insufficiently 
staffed, inadequately equipped, and unattractively housed. It continues to rely upon 
the cooperation of civic organizations and philanthropic individuals. It once had 
field workers who did welfare work in the alley dwellings (not listed in Washington 
guide books). Through municipal playground work, one worker came to know a 
large community of Italians and pointed the way to improved homes and health 
and the desertion of Schott’s Alley. The Rotary Club provided a bus for carrying 
busy mothers to school. Another group cared for and taught the children while the 
mothers were studying. Branches were established in many locations to accommodate 
the reluctant and to overcome the prevalent male attitude against the attendance of 
women in classes. During the depression, the WPA provided many extra instruc- 
tors and broadened the program considerably, especially in the fine arts. At one time, 
special appropriations and personnel assistance came from the office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. The Red Cross has maintained classes in first 
aid and home nursing. The Greek colony in the city at one time provided summer 
salary for an instructor. The Department of Justice and the Department of Labor 
have worked hand in hand with the school since its inception. The Daughters of 
the American Revolution have contributed materially and personally to the pro- 
mulgation of the Americanization school ideals and have established traditional 
annual teas, excursions, and awards. To Mrs. Helen H. Shears goes the credit for 
the use of the Basic English system in the school, which vocabulary of 850 words 
selected with expert scientific knowledge takes the place of about 10,000 words in 
general use and enables learners to make quicker adjustments, precluding discour- 
agement and leaving school. Mr. S. H. Hanessian, a naturalized citizen, has long been 
the understanding naturalization adviser. A scholarship bearing the name of Justice 
Walter I. McCoy, an early benefactor, whose philosophy is embodied in the state- 
ment, ‘Nothing that relates to the happiness of a human being is too great an 
effort,” has been established. Many tributes have been written to Miss Maude E. 
Aiton, the veritable founder, who served faithfully for about thirty years. 

Most inspiring among the activities of the school are those of Education Week 
in November, when students become teachers. They reveal the contributions their 
countries made and discuss mutual problems. Many a native American could learn 
the meaning of America by listening! 

They—Turkish, Danish, Dutch, and Armenian—once sang carols for the first 
time in English in America, breathlessly awaiting until May when they could say on 
the day set aside for ceremonies for new citizens, ‘I am an American.” 
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To ENCOURAGE INTERCULTURAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


ADELINE CLAFF RICHARDSON 


| Thesauri one turns today he hears the warning voices, “Hurry, hurry be- 
fore it is too late.” Some say fifteen years, some say ten, but some who really 
seem to know say we have but five years to learn to live together if we wish to live. 
Who, more than women in education, need to take heed, to respond to the urgency 
of the prophets? Who, more than those charged with the guidance of youth, need 
to know the facts so that when youth asks, “‘Is this, then, the end of the bright 
hopes of our forefathers?” the reply may be a definite and resounding, “NO!” 

In answer to these challenging voices and in recognition of the need for a scientific 
approach to the fourth of Pi Lambda Theta’s purposes as a contribution to a lasting 
peace, Mrs. Elsa May Smith and Dr. Isabella Grant, co-chairmen of the program 
committee of Sigma Chapter, University of Southern California, developed an 
outstanding program on Sigma’s theme for 1946-47, “Human Relations in a 
Democracy.” Since both women, as vice-principals in schools in economically un- 
derprivileged areas of Los Angeles, possessed a wealth of knowledge and experience 
in the field of democratic human relationships, they were particularly well qualified 
to analyze the problem. The result was a series of inspirational and informative 
meetings. Although each meeting was complete in itself, the series was arranged so 
as to form an educational course in this field of human knowledge so vitally im- 
portant to educators as well as to all who believe in the principles and practice ot 
democracy. An account of the series may prove of value to some Pi Lambda Theta 
chapters or individuals also working in the field of intergroup education; it may 
likewise serve to interest others in initiating similar projects of their own. 

To be effective, action must be based upon accurate information and scientific 
knowledge. The search for information and knowledge usually follows inspiration. 
Thus the first of the four meetings in the series was an inspirational talk designed 
to stimulate interest in the general theme and to promote a quest for further knowl- 
edge. Succeeding meetings were devoted to presenting fundamntal scientific infor- 
mation and sources of further knowledge regarding the bases of prejudice and mis- 
understanding which cause tensions between various minority groups as well as 
between majority and minority groups. The final note was that of review and sum- 
marization with suggestions for individual adaptation and application for a future 
of continuing personal experience in encouraging intercultural understanding. 

The annual Christmas breakfast offered a perfect opportunity for the desired 
inspirational beginning. An ideal speaker was selected in Mrs. Robert Freeman, 
Professor of .Bible History at Occidental College, who chose for her topic, ‘‘Race 
Discrimination and the Christmas Spirit.” Much of her talk was based on her 
pamphlet, “Race Prejudice,” which is published by the South Pasadena Council for 
Civic Unity. Quoting Margaret Mead, well-known anthropologist, Mrs. Freeman 
said, “Race prejudice is ¢hinking that race matters.” The speaker continued, “So 
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far as significant differences in individuals are concerned, differences in character, 
behavior, morals, intelligence—in any of the qualities that are really important— 
race doesn’t matter.”” Demonstrating the incompatability of racial discrimination and 
the true Christmas spirit, Mrs. Freeman pointed out that much of the anti-semitism 
today arises from the misconception that the Jews crucified Christ, forgetting all 
the while that Christ and the Apostles were all Jews and that ‘Christianity is the 
fulfillment of Judaism.” Emphasizing the fact that science and religion are in agree- 
ment, she continued that anyone who believes in the Fatherhood of God must in- 
evitably believe in the brotherhood of man, and that ‘‘to achieve unity without uni- 
formity’’ must be the goal of all individuals and groups who hope, in this atomic 
age, for “Peace on earth to men of good will.” 

Building on the inspirational foundation of the first meeting, Mrs. Smith next 
presented Dr. Hortense Powdermaker of Columbia, one of the outstanding anthro- 
pologists in the United States today. Although she is primarily a scientist, Dr. 
Powdermaker is very much interested in the practical application of scientific fact 
in promoting intercultural understanding. In opening a discussion based on her 
book, Probing Our Prejudices, she stressed the wide gap existing between the 
theoretical equality as expressed in our great American documents and the actual 
equality as practiced politically and economically by many who proclaim most 
loudly their belief in democracy. As a means of helping to bridge the gap, it is im- 
portant that one know the basic scientific facts about race. These anthropological 
facts as presented by Dr. Powdermaker emphasized the likenesses and similarities 
rather than the differences between the races of mankind. In addition to such facts 
with which to refute popular misconceptions underlying prejudices, it is also im- 
portant to know and understand the psychological and economic bases of prejudice. 
It is essential that teachers be well informed if education is to function as it should 
in breaking down the barriers to intergroup understanding. In as much as prejudices 
are usually acquired by children from their elders, this education must be a con- 
tinuing process on all levels, including adult classes, to insure an environment free 
from the stifling effects of ignorance and bigotry. 

Important to recognize, also, is the fact that minority status may change with 
circumstance. Those who are customarily in the ‘‘majority’”” group may find them- 
selves on occasion members of a ‘minority’ group. Women, for example, face the 
problems of minority status when, eminently qualified in all other respects, they 
are unable to meet the last requirement in the list of ‘American, white, Protestant, 
male.”” These four requirements, says Dr. Powdermaker, are all too frequently the 
basis for appointments. Who is to define ‘‘American?”’ Who is to define “white?” 
Science proves that there is no pure race in the world. The one essential is that we 
learn to judge individuals as individuals rather than as members of racial, religious, 
or national groups. Every individual must be willing to guarantee to all other in- 
dividuals, regardless of majority or minority status, those benefits of democracy 
which he demands for himself at any time. 

' To be able to overcome prejudices (and who can honestly say he has none?) two 
factors are important. First, is the acquisition of scientific knowledge already men- 
tioned. This includes clarification of terminology; one needs to develop a more 
accurate vocabulary as he acquires more scientific knowledge. The person who 
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knows the fundamental anthropological facts will not for instance, make the 
common errer of referring to the “Jewish race.” The second factor—and this is dear 
to the hearts of good educators—is that one needs to have contact with members 
of minority groups in his own personal experience. Learning facts and reading 
about people is not enough. One must know people to understand them; one must 
share experiences with them. In the brief time of oné meeting, a speaker such as 
Dr. Powdermaker can give only the highlights of a vast area of learning. Follow- 
ing the path suggested by these highlights and affording Sigma members an oppor- 
tunity for further personal contact with members of minority groups, the third 
meeting of the series was devoted to a discussion of ‘‘Reading for Intergroup 
Understanding.” Speakers for this program were Dr. Blanche Bloomberg and Mrs. 
Marie Fielder, both teachers at Thomas Jefferson High School in Los Angeles. 
Dr. Bloomberg, whose doctorate was done in comparative literature and Mrs. 
Fielder, whose master’s degree was in education with a minor in sociology, gave 
much to the program as individuals from personal experiences. Their joint appear- 
ance was particularly effectives as proof of intergroup cooperation, understanding, 
and friendship. Dr. Bloomberg, who comes of Jewish parentage, is petite—four 
feet eleven—and blonde; Mrs. Fielder, who is Negro, is tall, statuesque, and dark- 
skinned. Both women have scintillating personalities, vibrant speaking voices, and 
a delightful sense of humor. Their professional relationship started when Mrs. 
Fielder was assigned to Dr. Bloomberg as a cadet teacher. The training teacher 
saw and developed such unusual potentialities in her cadet that at the end of the 
training period Dr. Bloomberg recommended to the principal that Mrs. Fielder 
be added to the faculty. What began as a teacher-pupil relationship developed 
into professional and personal friendship which has transcended the superficial 
barriers of race and religion. Because she has Dr. Bloomberg for a godmother, 
Mrs. Fielder’s one year old daughter will surely be less fearful of the prejudices of 
the world. Of course, not every group planning a program of intercultural education 
could be fortunate enough to present such a team as speakers. However, there are 
qualified members of various racial, religious, and nationality groups in many com- 
munities who might similarly work together under inspired leadership. 

Reading material was divided into books discussed by Dr. Bloomberg and pam- 
phlet and periodical material discussed by Mrs. Fielder. Although facts about racial 
religious, and ethnic groups were to be found in scientific-writings for many years, 
it is only recently that the type of material read by the average layman has been 
written about and by members of minority groups. World War II gave great 
impetus to the publication of scientific, factual information accurately but briefly 
in pamphlet form. Techniques for implementing such knowledge which have been 
effectively used by individuals and groups are discussed in such pamphlets as those 
printed by San Diego, Lansing, Detroit and in other pamphlets, which describe 
the methods communities have successfully used in promoting intergroup education 
and combating racial and religious prejudice. Other pamphlets are printed by indi- 
viduals, schools, and civic groups working toward the same goal. 

Many people who ought to be informed, however, do not read this sort of publica- 
tion. Types of literature which the average person is most likely to read are the novel, 
biography, autobiography, and social criticism. Therefore, in reviewing books which 
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are becoming classics in intercultural understanding, Dr. Bloomberg chose for 
detailed discussion a book of each of these types, respectively: Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment by Laura Hobson, America is in the Heart by Carlos Bulosan, and An Ameri- 
can Dilemma by Gunnar Myrdal. Widely acclaimed, Myrdal’s book is an exception- 
ally fine study of the American scene as it reveals intergroup relationships. In as 
much as there are also books in this field which are opportunely written, capitalizing 
on the current interest rather than making a genuine contribution, the reader must 
develop a critical sense as he broadens his scope. With rare skill and wit, Dr. 
Bloomberg and Mrs. Fielder inspired their listeners with the desire to read the entire 
bibliography they left with the chapter secretary. Dr. Bloomberg subsequently spoke 
on ‘Reading for Individual Development” at the Pi Lambda Theta Reading Con- 
ference at Claremont. The leadership which Sigma had assumed in planning 
this entire year’s program was also felt beyond the fraternity since the two speakers 
were invited by members to speak before other organizations. 

To make the year’s theme become really functional, it was hoped that members 
had, by the end of this meeting, reached some definite conclusions which would lead 
to ACTION. With this in mind, the program chairmen planned the final meeting 
as a symposium: What Have You Done to Promote Better Intergroup Relations? 
Participants were women who had already translated knowledge into action. ““Tech- 
nique of Intercultural Education in a Teacher Training Program,” “The Educator 
Works with the Community,” and ‘After Retirement, What?” were the topics 
discussed showing means whereby women in education are accepting their responsi- 
bilities as leaders in improving human relations in our democracy. Thus a program 
planned by Sigma chapter for the year’s activities carried within its framework 
a blueprint for democratic living. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Dr. Emily Gregory Hickman, professor of history at New Jersey College for 
Women, was killed in an automobile accident June 13, 1947. She was known 
internationally for her constructive, untiring efforts on behalf of world peace, and 
the loss of her leadership will be felt keenly by the many groups in which she was 
active. 

She was national chairman of the Women’s Action Committee for Lasting Peace, 
Chairman of the Committee on Women in World Affairs, and a member of the 
Commission for the Study of the Organization of Peace. In 1945 she was a member 
of the United States State Department staff at the United Nations Conference on 
International Relations to San Francisco, serving as a special assistant to Public 
Relations Director John S. Dickey. 

Dr. Hickman was born July 12, 1880 in Buffalo, New York. She was graduated 
from Cornell University in 1901 and received her doctor of philosophy degree, 
also from Cornell, in 1911. She went from there to Wells College where she served 
as professor of history, becoming head of the department in 1919. She joined the 
faculty of New Jersey College of Women in 1927 as professor of history, a posi- 
tion she held until her death. 

Educators and others actively interested in the cause of international good-will 
mourn her loss but honor the memory of Dr. Emily Gregory Hickman. 

















Diacnosis OF SCHOOL CAUSES 
FOR DELINQUENCY AMONG 
FORESTRY CAMP BOYS 


ESTHER GRACE NOLAN 


ANALYSIS OF GROUP TESTS 


ie the summer of 1946, a test survey and research study was conducted 

among a group of forty-nine forestry camp boys in Los Angeles County, Cali- 
fornia, in an attempt to diagnose school causes for their delinquency. For this pur- 
pose five tests were used: 

1. California Test of Mental Maturity non-language section, only 

2. Progressive Achievement Test 

3. California Test of Personality 

4. Mental Health Analysis 

5. Occupational Interest Inventory 

Group results of this survey showed the chronological age grade placement of the 
group ranged from seventh grade through eleventh grade, with the median at 9.6 
grade placement. The actual grade placement range extended from fifth grade 
through eleventh grade, with the median at 8.5 grade placement. 

The non-language or performance intelligence range extended from 50 I.Q., to 
113 1.Q., with the median at 80.4 I.Q. Translating this I.Q. range into mental 
age grade placements, we find a range from second grade level through eleventh 
grade level, with the median at 6.8 grade placement. 

Achievement ranges showed that reading vocabulary ability extended from sec- 
ond grade level through ninth grade level, with the median at 5.8 grade place- 
ment. Reading comprehension range was the same, with the median at 6.2 grade 
placement. Arithmetic reasoning extended from first grade level to ninth grade 
level, with the median at 5.9 grade placement. Arithmetic fundamentals extended 
from second grade level through eighth grade level, with the median at 5.4 grade 
placement. Language ability ranged from second grade through eighth grade, with 
the median at 5.6 grade placement. Spelling ability extended from first grade level 
through ninth grade level, with the median at 5.4 grade placement. 

Thirty-five of the forty-nine boys were repeaters who had been retarded in school 
from one to three years. 

Thirty-one of the forty-nine boys were found to be mentally retarded and in need 
of a curriculum modified all along the line to suit their limitations. Eighteen of these 
thirty-one boys were working under pressure, even above capacity, temporarily at 
least, and getting no satisfaction, recognition, credit, or satisfactory school marks 
for so doing, thereby developing maladjustments in the process. 

Twenty of the forty-nine boys were found to be in need of remedial instruction 
in the fundamental tool subjects, especially reading, as they were achieving markedly 
below their own expectancy level. Some of the boys showing serious need for 
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remedial reading instruction were reading as much as five and six years below 
capacity level. 

Personality test results indicated, under personal adjustment, only three boys 
seriously lacking in self-reliance. However, twelve boys were in need of a sense 
of personal worth. Nineteen boys were seriously lacking in a sense of personal free- 
dom. Eighteen boys lacked a feeling of belonging. Twenty-five boys showed nervous 
symptoms. Twenty-five boys indicated withdrawing tendencies. 

Under social adjustment, fifteen boys did not have adequate social standards. 
Sixteen boys lacked social skills. Twenty-four boys indicated anti-social tendencies. 
Thirteen boys experienced inadequate family relations. Twenty-six boys indicated 
unsatisfactory school relations. Thirteen boys showed inadequate community 
relations. : 

Mental health liabilities showed thirty-two boys seriously lacking in behavioral 

maturity. Thirty-one boys showed emotional instability. Twenty-eight boys indi- 
cated feelings of inadequacy. Thirteen boys indicated psychological effects of physical 
defects. Twenty-two boys portrayed nervous mannerisms. 
‘ Mental health assets showed eleven boys lacking in close personal relations. 
Twenty-five boys were in need of inter-personal skills. Twenty lacked adequate 
social participation. Sixteen boys indicated lack of satisfying work and recreation. 
Twenty-one boys showed inadequate outlook and goals. 

Occupational interests results indicated that twenty-nine boys had a high interest 
in the personal-social or service field. Eleven boys had a high interest in the natural 
field. Twenty boys had a high interest in the mechanical and manipulative field. 
Twenty-three boys were highly interested in the business field. Twenty-two boys 
showed a high interest in the creative and artistic field. Only eight boys indicated 
a high interest in the scientific field. 

The research study report, together with charts, tables, case studies, and 
graphs, was presented to several groups of governmental and school persons, in- 
cluding: county probation officers, county forestry camp counselors, school adminis- 
trators, guidance personnel of the county superintendent of schools’ office, county 
high school counselors, city high school counselors, women educators of Sigma 
Chapter, Pi Lambda Theta. Each group recognized the need for and recommended 
further research study regarding two main areas, namely: 

1. What specific techniques does the school use for preventing or corfect- 
ing delinquency among boys prior to placement in forestry camp or delinquent 
home? 

2. What continued adjustment techniques does the school use after a boy has, 
over a period of months, made satisfactory adjustments and returned to school 
from forestry camp. 

By means of a questionnaire, answered by seven Sigma Chapter members who 
were school administrators, data was secured regarding delinquent boys in two Los 
Angeles junior high schools and five Los Angeles elementary schools, enrolling a 
total of 6,580 pupils altogether. Approximate number of delinquent or pre- 
delinquent boys totalled ten percent of the junior high school enrollment, and 
one and one-half percent of the elementary school enrollment. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Resulting evidence indicates that delinquency or pre-delinquency among boys is 
six and one-half times as prevalent in the secondary schools reporting as in the 
elementary schools reporting. This places the peak at the adolescent level, implying 
that delinquency may be the result of one phase of misunderstood or misguided 
adolescence. This supposition seems to indicate the need for study of pre-delinquent 
problems by well-trained and understanding elementary as well as secondary teachers 
and administrators throughout the schools, as a means of preventing the develop- 
ment of delinquency at the adolescent period. 

Since many of these boys have only women teachers, a question may arise as to 
whether there would be less delinquency if they had some men teachers. 

There is evidence to indicate that school curricula techniques, assignments, mate- 
rials, and extra-curricular offerings need to be adjusted to meet the full range of 
individual pupil differences, including intelligence; achievement; interests; physical, 
social, and emotional maturity. This would imply the need for diagnostic procedures 
to distinguish between mentally retarded pupils (those needing a modified cur- 
riculum) and pupils achieving below expectancy (those needing remedial instruc- 
tion). Adjustment to the full range of abilities will require more pertinent data 
available about individual pupils. These facts will need to be secured by means of 
cumulative records, standardized tests, and other diagnostic techniques, question- 
naires, home visits, and case studies, before teachers and counselors can adequately 
guide and adjust pupils, especially those deviating markedly from the normal. 

There is evidence to indicate that the curriculum of certain schools is so rigid as 
to make it difficult to adjust to the needs of delinquent or pre-delinquent boys, 
thereby implying a need for more flexibility of curriculum. Departmentalization 
also often further contributes to pupil confusion. Additional flexibility seems indi- 
cated regarding school programs, assignments, materials, and the like for pupils 
showing peculiar needs and educational and vocational requirements. 

There is evidence to indicate that tests of personality and mental hygiene and 
interest inventories have proved to be valuable additional diagnostic techniques. 
In this regard, there is a wealth of evidence to prove that administrators, after 
securing these additional pertinent data about pupils, feel that much more individual 
counseling is necessary to utilize this information. Closely connected with this need 
is found evidence to show the necessity for more specially trained teachers and 
counselors, and for more in-service training of classroom teachers in the matter of 
developing a better professional attitude, more cooperative understanding, and 
better guidance techniques. Heavy class load is one of the contributing factors in 
this problem of delinquency. There is a marked need for smaller classes in order 
to provide opportunities for better teaching and guidance. There is further evi- 
dence indicating that this problem is closely related to problems of finance and 
public relations. 

There is some evidence to indicate that teachers need to be aware of the psycho- 
logical characteristics of pupils so that assets may be capitalized upon, and liabilities 
minimized. Awareness of these characteristics will also disclose to teachers the 
understanding that classroom techniques need to be varied in order to assist those 
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pupils who learn best by auditory impressions, those who learn best by visual im- 
pressions, and those who learn best by manipulative contacts. 

There is indication that better techniques are needed in promotion and gradua- 
tion policies, in giving marks and grades, and in providing status, satisfaction, and 
recognition for delinquent or pre-delinquent boys working up to capacity but below 
gtade norm. Evidence shows this entire problem to be highly controversial, mis- 
understood, and confusing to teachers, with a great deal of diversity in actual 
practice. 

There is some evidence to show the need for special teachers for classes in sewing, 
cooking, manual training, and gardening to be provided in grades five and six; 
and for more pre-vocational classes in upper junior high school and lower senior 
high school grades in order to prevent delinquency. 

There is evidence that indicates that intelligence tests which differentiate between 
language and non-language factors prove to be more suited to adequate pupil 
diagnosis than those of a purely verbal nature. This especially holds true in trying 
to distinguish between pupils who are mentally retarded and those who need 
remedial instruction. 

Much evidence is given to indicate that extra-curricular activities and club work 
have proved to be effective techniques in preventing or correcting delinquency, 
actual situations being enumerated or described as proof. 

There is much evidence to indicate the effectiveness of securing parental co- 
operation in preventing or correcting delinquency. Other effective techniques offered 
as evidence include close cooperation with existing social service, religious, and law- 
enforcement agencies in the community. 

There is evidence to show that a few teachers, because of their lack of under- 
standing, lack of cooperation, or open opposition to delinquent boys, may be in need 
of help personally. By means of adjustment techniques these teachers may be helped 
to grow in understanding and to develop constructive attitudes toward delinquent 
boys. 

Questionnaire results indicate a need for improvement of existing techniques 
and a need for additional techniques to help boys who have adjusted at forestry 
camps to maintain their progress in adjustment in the public schools. 


FURTHER RESEARCH AND STUDY OF PROBLEM NEEDED 


Much more research appears necessaty at the junior and senior high school levels, 
over a much broader area than is covered in this study. Individual case studies should 
prove valuable in this regard, as well as group studies. Follow-ups to check later 
adjustment of delinquent boys should be the rule rather than the exception. 

In-service teacher-training courses in guidance techniques should be conducted 
with emphasis on the phase of teacher-responsibility and professional attitude to- 
ward the problem of delinquency. 

Educational organizations should pool their efforts in instituting study of the 
problem from all angles and in bringing about coordinated and constructive attack 
on the causes that might lie within their province to control. School personnel needs 
to become aware of curriculum implications and controllable school causes for 
juvenile delinquency and to devise programs which will attempt more adequately 
to eliminate such causes. 
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DAKIN, Dorotuy, How To Teach High School English, Boston, D. C. Heath, 
$3.50 

How To Teach High School English should be useful to experienced as well as 
beginning teachers of high school English and to teachers in training. The author 
knows the field from wide experience and has presented the subject in a thorough 
and interesting manner. 

The author covers every phase of English as taught in high schools. Pointing out 
that teachers of English teach individuals and not subject matter alone, she shows 
the relationships of the work of the counsellor and the English teacher. In discussing 
the problems inexperienced teachers of English face, she suggests many varied prac- 
tical solutions. In one chapter, the author discusses the important relationships of 
reading ability to success in high school and achievement of the good life and 
suggests the role the English teacher may play in helping the student to reach his 
goals, 

How To Teach High School English is a second and revised edition of Talks 
to Beginning Teachers of English, which was published in the 1937 edition. 


The Staff of the Division on Child Development and Teaching Personnel, Helping 
Teachers Understand Children, Washington, D.C., American Council of Education 

The study described in this book was undertaken by a group of classroom teachers 
and principals in a public school system actively associated with the Commission on 
Teacher Education. The study, made on a volunteer basis, covered a period of about 
three years. The object of this study was ‘‘to improve the teacher’s own understand- 
ing of the girls and boys they were trying to prepare for the life they would lead 
as intelligent citizens.” 

The procedure described is practical and simple enough to appeal to other groups 
of teachers in other parts of the country. The book contains accounts of numerous 
experiences teachers have had with individual children, interesting and revealing 
anecdotes which describe the personalities of the children and the means by which 
the teachers discovered reasons for some of their behavior. 

This guide to child study should prove helpful to both beginning and experienced 
teachers; it should encourage students in teacher training colleges to begin an in- 
tensive and collaborative study of child development. 


National Society for the Study of Education, Changing Conceptions in Educational 
Administration, Part 11, The Forty-Fifth Year Book, Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press 
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Changing Conceptions in Educational Administration is regarded as‘ supple- 
mentary to the two volumes of the yearbook of 1945, American Education in the 
Postwar Period: Part 1, Curriculum Reconstruction, and Part II, Structural Reorgan- 
ization. Changing Conceptions in Educational Administration is concerned with the 
aspects of administration which are intimately related to the types of improvement 
and extension of school services necessary to the planning for post-war educational 
reconstruction. 

The study discusses first the fundamental changes which have been taking place 
in recent years. Besides being concerned with modern theories and practices in edu- 
cational administration, the study is concerned with educational administration for 
teacher development and for the development of a closer relationship between the 
school and the community. 

Aware of changes which must take place in our schools in order to keep pace 
with trends of the times, administrators contend that the community, teachers, and 
the entire school staff must work together toward the improvement of the goals 
and the processes of education. 


STouT, DorMAN G., Teacher and Community, Yonkers, N.Y., World Book Co. 


In his preface, Prof. Stout says, ‘‘Indispensable to successful teaching are proper 
relationships of the teacher, in his school work and as a citizen, to the community 
that he serves. The purpose of this book is to set forth those relationships and to 
suggest a procedure for making them effective.” 

Teacher and Community is divided into three sections; the teacher as an inter- 
preter of the school and as a community builder, how to work for mutual under- 
standing between the school and community, and the community as a pattern of 
American life. The author defines the community as “much more than farmsteads 
and stores, Not an area of plowing, marketing, selling, and banking; it is a place 
where youth is developing personality through social contacts, and where human 
destinies are determined.” He outlines the work of the teacher as being fourfold: 
(1) teaching children; (2) developing cooperation between school and home; 
(3) rendering community service through the school’s material equipment and its 
program of instruction; (4) striving as a citizen to make the community a better 
place in which to live. 

At the end of each chapter in the book, the section, ‘Topics and Problems,” 
should provide excellent material for discussion groups such as those of teachers’ 
associations and parent-teacher associations. References given at the end of each 
chapter should prove invaluable to study groups interested in the subject. 

—MaAeE McCrory 


Several Pi Lambda Thetans from Missouri, Indiana, and Washington gathered for 
breakfast at the Netherland-Plaza Hotel one morning during N.E.A. meetings in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, this summer to honor the newly-elected president of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Marie Ernst. Miss Florence Smith of Kansas City, Missouri, planned 
the gathering. 
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ROSS CURRENTS 


HOW TO STRENGTHEN THE TEACHING PROFESSION HAS BECOME 
AN ALMOST UNIVERSAL TOPIC OF DISCUSSION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. There is some action being taken and much talk by groups in all fields 
and in all parts of the country. It is action that is needed, of course, not conversa- 
tion; but an aroused public is at least more likely to do something about a situation 
than an undisturbed lay population. The remedies advocated sometimes conflict 
with one another; sometimes they fail to take into account the means by which 
they can be put into practice. The insistent voices do indicate, however, that people 
are at last realizing the danger and are in a mood to support a program sponsored 
by educational leadership of the country. 

Teachers must become recognized and appreciated participants in the affairs of 
the community. The tragedy in education today is that the teacher, who must “‘take 
the place of parents, policeman, preacher, and nurse,” has little support from the 
community he serves. Parents are at last alarmed at what is happening and are 
trying to save the teaching profession by raising salaries. Money, alone, will never 
be a complete solution, says George H. Henry, in “What Must Teachers Get Besides 
Money?” in Ladies’ Home Journal, September, 1947. Salary. adjustments all over 
the country are not attracting more than seven per cent of all college youth into the 
profession nor are they preventing about 70,000 leaving teaching yearly. Teachers 
need better working conditions: smaller classes, more equitable division of extra- 
curricular activities, better equipment. Teachers need more leaders in whom they 
can have greater confidence and from whom they can gain more help with teaching. 
Teachers need to be made a part of the community. Teachers need the home badly. 
Teachers need to be better trained; they must have the ‘“‘consummate skill of 
handling the near-moron and the candidate for Harvard, the housebreaker and the 
student-government leader. . . .”” 1f a community wishes to have grand and inspiring 
teaching instead of the routine, mechanical kind, then it must learn this basic 
truth: teachers will never be any good, no matter how much money you pay them, 
unless they feel down in their hearts that what they are teaching is approved and 
that the zeal they put forth is appreciated. 

The way to better schools is through making the citizens of a community conscious 
of their needs and eager to work for their realization. Mrs. Catherine Tuttle Squires 
discusses this road to better schools in one of two prize-winning articles in the con- 
test sponsored by the Atlantic Monthly in collaboration with the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. Her article appears in the Atlantic for September, 1947. Mrs. 
Tuttle gives evidence that in at least one community the direct method was success- 
ful. School legislation was obtained by convincing voters of its value. Systematic 
explaining to every individual will bring about a favorable vote on any worthy 
school issue, Mrs. Tuttle asserts. It is possible to obtain the kind of schools you 
want if you know what you want and go after it. The first step is to know what 
you want. On this part of the problem, also, Mrs. Tuttle states her case succinctly: 
“These . . . are the schools I want: more and better equipped physical structures; 
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schools with better teachers, better paid; revised curricula with released time for 
religious instruction; and an all-pervading emphasis on world-mindedness.” 

Better methods of teaching reading will lead to better schools, suggests Dr. Paul 
Witty in School and Society, February 15, 1947. In an article, “Reading Problems 
in the Secondary School,’”’ he answers the charge made by George H. Henry in 
Harpers Magazine, January, 1946, that one-third of the pupils in grades nine to 
twelve cannot read at a fifth-grade level. Dr. Witty cites findings to show a much 
lower percentage of non-verbal young persons. He goes on to say, moreover, that 
the present percentage, whatever it may be, is much higher than necessary. With the 
proper methods and materials, many of the pupils that are now rated hopeless can 
learn to read well enough to function as citizens with reasonable effectiveness. The 
reading specialist insists that a primary duty of the schools is to teach everyone to 
read as well as possible. He asserts that “there are no substitutes for printed mate- 
rials in the development of capable citizens.”’ Visual aids should be used to supple- 
ment and extend the experiences gained through reading but never as substitutes 
for reading materials. Many young people are unprepared for active civic life be- 
cause our schools have given little or no recognition to the importance of social 
understanding as an aim of education. What is needed is reading matter of varying 
difficulty in the fields that contribute to citizenship. 

To strengthen the teaching profession, there must be better salaries. “It is almost 
unbelievable,” continues Dr. Witty, ‘that we should expect skillful teaching from 
individuals one third of whom earn an average salary of $532.00 a year. Yet this is 
the average salary of the lowest third. Intelligent and capable people are seldom 
attracted and held by a profession that regards splendid accomplishment so nig- 
gardly.” 

The fact of the talking is itself a cause for optimism. ‘Teachers are beginning 
to talk about their rights,” says Miss Grace Williamson of Alabama. ‘‘Nobody has 
ever thought we had any rights before.’ In “The Schools I Want and How to Get 
Them,” in Atlantic Monthly, July, 1947, Miss Williamson discusses eight neces- 
sities for the schools of the future. She puts at the top of her list schools for the 
newly wedded, ‘Where husbands and wives are taught how to get along with one 
another and with their children to be.’’ A second must is courses in teachers’ colleges 
which illustrate procedures for teaching children how to get along with one another, 
to appreciate the things they have, to earn a living in competition with others, and 
to care for a sick member of the family. Still another requirement of Miss William- 
son’s ideal schools is special classes for retarded and for gifted children. Every 
school should have excellent modern equipment, a psychiatrist, and the services 
of a doctor, a nurse, and a dentist. Teachers should be paid “very high salaries.” 
As the eighth requirement, Miss Williamson emphasizes the need for a school book- 
keeper to handle drives for money for various charity and community-service causes, 
so that the teacher will have more time for the important job of teaching. 

To save our schools, citizens must use their citizenship powers now. “Evidence 
of the school breakdown can be seen on every hand,” says Benjamin Fine in “The 
Teacher Doesn’t Live There Any More,” in McCall’s, June, 1947. 

—HELEN OLSON 
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CENTRAL OHIO ALUMNZE CHAPTER 


“Professional Responsibilities” provided Central Ohio Alumnz with a thought- 
provoking program theme during the past year. At each meeting one phase of the 
general topic was considered, with guest speakers and members as leaders. ““What'’s 
Right About Teaching?” “And Glady Teach,” ‘““Teacher Recruitment,” and “Preju- 
dices,” proved to be stimulating discussion subjects. 

Thanks are due to Dr. Bland L. Stradley, Vice-President, Ohio State University, 
for calling attention to the good things in teaching. ‘Teaching offers the young per- 
son unending opportunity for personal growth and deepening vision,” he declared. 

Mr. Harold Bowers in his talk on “Teacher Recruitment” spoke of the responsi- 
bility of teachers to attract the ‘‘cream of the crop” of high school students into the 
profession. Besides giving a definite program of attacking the problem, he provided 
pamphlets and leaflets on the subject. He was pleased to know several Future Teach- 
ers of America clubs had been established in Ohio schools. 

Any one of the meeting topics could very well have been expanded into a year’s 
study. The program members had given a great deal of thought and time to their 
part of the presentation, and all showed their problems to be fertile fields for con- 
tinuous research. Some excerpts from talks are presented with this report: 

“PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES. What a tremendous opportunity and challenge today with 
all this talk and actuality of teacher shortage! It really takes brave souls to carry on amid all the unrest. 
Many of the restless ones have left the profession and gone into more remunerative work. The ones 
who really love teaching will stay, though the heavens fall. The teachers are well able to take care of 
themselves. It is the children who are the sufferers. They are being denied one of the fundamental 
rights guaranteed to them by this republic. How can we hope to have world brotherhood and respect 
for the personality of him who differs from us in race and creed if we are deprived of teachers in our 
schools to inculcate these ideals in the minds and hearts of our children? Our problem then is to help 


in advising and recruiting young persons to enter the teaching profession.” 
FLORENCE JOSEPHINE KELLEY 


“AND GLADLY TEACH. I suppose that during the past years of the war when experienced 
teachers left the classrooms and flocked into highly paid industrial and technical positions or to more 
glamorous military services, most of us asked ourselves, ‘Should I continue teaching?’ I am sure that 
quite often when we are hard-pressed by certain demands of our profession such as the many so-called 
extra-curricular duties, planning professional meetings, grading stacks of papers, dealing with difficult 
behavior problems, and the like, we all say to ourselves, ‘Well, why in the world did I choose teach- 
ing?’ Teaching is not easy. Because of the wide-spread publicity our profession has lately been receiv- 
ing, the public is now beginning to realize that teaching is not easy. There are, however, certain 
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Special attractions to teaching which we can discover when we take the broad, long-time view and 
disregard the ever-present mifior ittitations. 

“To any teacher who voluntarily chooses teaching as a profession the major attraction is usually 
the children themselves. Each day of teaching is a new adventure because each child is an unknown 
quantity—completely unpredictable in behavior. Especially is this true of my small 6’s to 8's. To 
them the world is always new. Each experience is vivid and intense. I enjoy my youngsters’ enthusiasm, 
their almost appalling amount of energy, their lively curiosity, their artless confidences, and the many 
little ways in which they show their respect for the teacher. I think we all enjoy this being looked 
up to. There’s never a dull moment—rather a constant challenge to meet. When you are most dis- 
couraged, a child does something to turn the darkest day into something to remember. 

“In the second place, teaching affords a variety of work balanced by a certain routine which makes 
fot order in one’s life. Each teacher must be an executive, a planner, a manager. Many times she needs 
to be a secretary, a financial wizard, a dramatic director, a nurse, a housekeeper, artist, musician—the 
list is endless, The regularity of hours of work, especially the necessity for arriving at a set time each 
morning, helps to maintain the ‘early to rise’ part of the proverb. Many teachers complain about the 
amount of routine and ‘paper work’ involved in teaching. But other occupations have their dullnesses 
too. Whenever I view the duties of others such as inventories in stores, making out bills for doctors 
and dentists, filing papers, issuing library books, operating comptometers, and the like, I seem to enjoy 
teaching much more. 

“Another advantage that teaching offers in the association with the finest type of fellow-workers, 
Teachers are hatd-working, honest, refined, courteous, intelligent, and very sympathetic. They usually 
have an over-developed sense of responsibility. Most teachers have a keen sense of humor. Moreover 
teachers uSually have lots of personality. It takes a certain amount of color, drive, ‘character,’ if you 
will, to be a teacher. Teachers also have developed a fund of broad human sympathies in the course 
of their work. I like to work with teachers because they can get so excited over ideas, so aroused in 
behalf of a worthy cause, so angry at injustices. Teachers need to let the public see them_as real 
personalities and as leaders of a building society. 

“There are others whom you meet in the course of your work—student teachers, supervisors, 
parents, and other friends of the school. Young student teachers are fun to work with. They are full 
of energy, enthusiasm, new and sometimes amusing ideas. Supervisors are interesting people. Then 
there are the many really splendid parents you meet. As you work with parents to try to help the 
child’s development, you get a feeling of kinship with that family. The fine relationships you enjoy 
with most parents helps to overbalance the unpleasantness of some school-home relationships. 

“The surroundings in which we work are, in the main, attractive and healthful. The health of 
the children demands certain regulations as to light, heat, ventilation, safety measures, and cleanliness, 
If these are not met, we can often carry on a little agitation in behalf of the children and thus also 
benefit ourselves. We can often do much to beautify our own room. Of course some industrial con- 
cerns have fine lighting, attractive rest rooms, adequate medical care, etc., but as yet this is not the 
general rule. You do not have to look far to find grimy factories, dingy stores, and office buildings 
that are not well-kept and seem fire hazards. 

“Teaching allows much more opportunity to carry on a creative type of work than do many other 
occupations. The administration usually sets up certain limitations, but outside of these a teacher may 
usually do much of the planning and initiate many projects that she wishes to carry out. She is not 
checked on every piece of work she does. Most of us make schedules in September, but do not stick 
to them too closely. Where administrative rules and regulations are so inflexible as to allow teachers 
little freedom in their work, there is sure to be a more stereotyped kind of work and unhappier 
teachers who do not experience the thrill of being ‘captain of the ship.’ 

“The hours of a school teacher are another attraction. Though longer than many laymen realize, 
and though we carry home stacks of extra work, there is usually a chance to budget our time to 
allow for extra tasks. There is much that can be done in a comfortable spot at home, perhaps even 
listening to the radio. Then, too, we have those eagerly-awaited long week-ends and summer vacations. 
The summers allow time for study, travel, pursuit of hobbies, and for much-needed relaxation. 

“Even meetings give inspiration. Sometimes it comes not from the meeting itself, but from an 
incidental conversation with a friend who gives you a few ideas or some good advice. There may be 
a good speaker who shakes you out of that little rut in which you're so perfectly comfortable. Large 
professional meetings help to give a vision of the greatness of the teaching profession. Last September, 
I attended a conference for leaders of teachers’ organizations at Camp Muskingum on the beautiful 
Leesville Reservoir in Carroll County. Here we worked in groups on problems of teacher welfare, 
school legislation, public relations, and school association. I felt here a lack of selfish aims and an 
interest in the welfare of teaching in the broadest sense. City association leaders from rich communities 
showed deep interest in the plight of poorly paid rural teachers. 

“Teaching now affords a greater measure of security than it used to, and far more than do many 
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occupations. There will be a great demand for teachers for many years to come. The NEA estimates 
that the classrooms of our nation have a normal staff of about 900,000 teachers. Since 1939 about 
350,000 experienced and well-trained teachers have left the profession. A qualified and experienced 
teacher can now pick and choose at will. If conditions are unsatisfactory, the dissatisfied teacher can 
find a position more to her liking. Moreover, we are now protected by good tenure laws in many 
states. Teachers have an excellent retirement system in some states. Many systems have group insurance 
and hospitalization. Provision for sick leaves and leaves of absence for many other reasons are becom- 
ing more generous from year to year. Right now one can be very proud to be one of the highly-trained, 
experienced, professional teachers in the United States. We will need to fight to keep a professional 
status for our occupation. 

“The greatest pleasure, of course, comes from having some part in the successful achievement of 
youth, because the proper growth of human beings is the most important thing in the world. Watching 
people develop is as fascinating to the teacher as the growth of his crops is to the farmer. I love to 
watch a child’s first attempt in creative writing, to see a child’s face light up when he makes a great 
discovery all by himself, to hear another explain a picture that may seem to be just a jumble of lines 
and color. Willis Sutton has visited our schools several times. He is just as sure it is fun to teach 
as when he began some fifty years ago. The late Dr. William Lyon Phelps is often quoted for that 
paragraph in which he claimed that to him teaching is not merely ‘a life work, a profession, an occu- 
pation, a struggle, it is a passion.’ May Hill Arbuthnot, in a recent issue of Childhood Education, 
showed the likeness between teachers and portrait painters. A teacher paints a living portrait with 
human potentialities instead of pigments. In an address before the Representative Assembly of the 
NEA at Buffalo, Ralph McDonald, executive secretary, department of higher education, said, ‘Ours 
is the crucial task. The hand of the teacher is the one in the dyke of civilization. The raw product 
with which we deal is the human being, with its potentialities for good or evil, for fullness in living 
or emptiness of existence. What we mold is civilization.’ ” 

VIVIAN BECK, Teacher in Bexley schools 


“PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES. As members of the teaching profession we have a 
number of major professional responsibilities. 

“It is our duty to promote and maintain the dignity which belongs to education. Every opportunity 
to boost the public morale of teachers should be utilized. Teachers themselves are guilty of casting 
gloom on their own profession, often allowing one displeasure to over-shadow all the pleasures which 
accrue from the profession. Expressions of this kind reflect in one’s work and in the attitudes of the 
public. 

“Today, education is mentioned freely in newspapers and in state and national legislatures. It is 
our grave duty to keep ourselves informed of the proposals and actions taken in this profession. Our 
conversations should be intelligent and persuasive in these matters. 

“Teachers should strive toward a philosophy of teaching which fits into the democratic way of 
life. If our nation is to take the lead in establishing peace among nations, we must practice democracy 
in the schools. No longer can we tolerate prejudices among our teachers and pupils. Schools should 
provide opportunities for social osmosis—a friendly, understanding environment for every child 
irrespective of race, color, class, ability, speech, dress, or religious belief.” 

ANTOINETTE Lowry 


CHICAGO ALUMNE CHAPTER 


Emphasis was given during 1946-47 to the problem of teacher recruitment. The 
theme of the April meeting was, “Steps Being Taken to Encourage Qualified Youth 
to Enter Teaching.” Mrs. Muller, Director of Personnel at Chicago Teachers’ Col- 
lege, spoke on the topic, “The Problem of Teacher Recruitment from the Point of 
View of the College.” Other speakers were Miss Varian Shea, Principal of Von 
Steuben High School, and Mrs. May Allen, Principal of Kelly High School. 

The Research Committee of the Chicago Alumnz Chapter, of which Mrs. Opal 
Robinson was chairman, sent a questionnaire on Selection of Teachers by Colleges 
to ninety-one universities and teachers’ colleges in the district covered by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. There were sixty replies, 
from thirty universities and twenty-two teachers’ colleges. 

—LaurA McADAMs 








Wo MEN IN THE NEWS 


Two American women of distinction have passed away since our last issue went 
to press, and it is fitting that Pi Lambda Thetans pause a moment to pay homage 
to the personalities and accomplishments of such outstanding examples of American 
womanhood as Carrie Chapman Catt and Mary Woolley. 

Carrie Chapman Catt, suffragist, organizer and chairman of the Committee on 
the Cause and Cure of War, and founder of the non-partisan League of Women 
Voters, will be long remembered for her contributions to the citizenship of women 
in our country. Those who knew her personally will also bear tribute to her keen 
intellectual acumen, her delightful wit, and her high good humor when faced 
with difficulties. The hardships and rigors of campaigning for a cause did not 
discourage her; instead she took difficulties as a challenge and was particularly 
astute at political and social strategy. She was a pioneer and a real leader of women, 
not only in this country, but internationally. 

In her honor, the League of Women Voters has created a $100,000 Memorial 
Fund with which to forward the work of improving the status of women through- 
out the world and of educating them for a more intelligent participation in demo- 
cratic citizenship. Women from many parts of the world have appealed to the 
League of Women Voters for help in organizing similar groups in their countries 
to become effective in relation to the governments of their respective countries. To 
further these ends, the “living Memorial Fund honoring Carrie Chapman Catt” 
will be applied. 

Dr. Mary Woolley, retired President of Mt. Holyoke College, whose work for 
world peace brought her international recognition, died in September at the age of 
84. She was the first woman to receive a doctor’s degree from Brown University in 
1894. Her teaching career began at Wheaton Seminary. From there she moved to 
Wellesley. In 1900 she was appointed head of the South Hadley institution. 

Many honors came her way during her liftetime. She was appointed by President 
Herbert Hoover as a delegate to the International Armament Conference at Geneva 
in 1931, the first woman to be so named. She served as a delegate to the Institute of 
Pacific Relations in conferences held in Honolulu in 1927 and 1929. She continued 
active in educational, religious, and world peace movements even after her retire- 
ment and in her 81st year organized the Committee for the Participation of Women 
in Postwar Planning, a group representing the major women’s organizations of the 
nation. 

She was made a life member of the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa in 1937. 
Honorary degrees were conferred upon her in recognition of her work by a number 
of Colleges, including Yale, Smith, Dennison, Rollins, Oberlin, Lake Erie, Amherst, 
and New York University. 

Such women are a challenge and an inspiration to all of us. They were sturdy 
oaks of hardy calibre who believed that women should be heard as well as seen and 
should have ideas and influence as well as charm. Their spirit, their initiative, theit 
forthrightness and staunchness, and their idealism combined to mak them each an 
outstanding personality of our time. 
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A modern pioneer is young, attractive Dr. Yvonne Sylvain, M.D., the first 
woman physician in Haiti, a specialist in obstetrics and gynecology at the Port 
au Prince Hospital. She has recently been in the United States studying the use of 
caudal analgesia, the injection of a pain-blocking drug at the base of the spine which 
permits labor to proceed as if no drug had been administered and which has no 
effect on the baby. This is not her first trip to the United States as she earlier held a 
three-year interneship at the New York Post Graduate Hospital on a Pan-American 
Bureau fellowship. She has a sister who holds a Ph.D. in sociology from Bryn 
Mawr and another who has her Ph.D. in anthropology from Columbia. 

“It was my great surprise” she remarked when interviewed, “‘to find in this great 
free country that women doctors are not easily accepted. I had no difficulty at all in 
Haiti.”* She found women in the United States much more readily accepted in 
public life, however, than they are in Haiti. “There are no women in politics. 
Women do not vote. The girls and boys go to separate schools and the standards of 
the girls’ schools are much lower than the boys’.” Before Dr. Sylvain could enter 
medical school, she had to study with private teachers to make up her deficiencies. 
After she completed her medical course, she spent some time in the hinterlands of 
Haiti where her chief competitors were witch doctors. ‘There is a false idea that 
those people prefer to go to witch doctors. They go to witch doctors only when there 
is nothing else. And witch doctors do know something about medicinal herbs and 
some of them can set a fracture.” Dr. Sylvain had been practicing medicine since 
1940. 

There is no racial or religious prejudice in Haiti, and Dr. Sylvain is proud of 
her mixed ancestry: Spanish, Dutch, French, Jewish, Indian, African, and “North 
American” blood flows in her veins. She speaks French fluently and is of Catholic 
faith. 


It is never too late for those with creative ability to begin an artistic career as 
the paintings of Grandmother Moses so well testified when they were exhibited 
last year in this country. Now another grandmother has come to the fore and won 
success in the field of radio script writing and short stories. Her name is Mrs. Hallie 
Truitt Yenni, mother of ten children and grandmother of sixteen. Mrs. Yenni 
was born in Centreville, Texas, and as a child was permitted to set type on a small 
newspaper which her father and mother founded in Timpkin, Texas. Her father 
was killed by cattle rustlers and her mother, Julia Truitt Bishop, moved to New 
Orleans, where she worked on the Times-Picayune when it was the Times-Democrat 
and wrote for the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Mrs. Yenni was too busy with her family—‘‘holding their souls and bodies to- 
gether”—to have much time for writing in earlier years though she sold a “few 
gruesome stories” to the pulp magazines. She now lives at 21 Claremont Avenue 
in New York City and recently won a prize for her script “The Norton Nose” 
which was produced by CBS on September 17, 1947. To improve her style, Mrs. 
Yenni has enrolled in the creative writing classes at Columbia for the fall term. 


*The New York Post, Magazine Section, Sept. 3, 1947. 
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Perhaps, we may look to the newspapers for a more hopeful presentation of 
American women. Certainly, if Pi Lambda Theta gave annual “Oscars” as is done 
by the movies to outstanding performers of the year, the New York World Tele- 
gram would receive one or possibly two this year. One would go to Edmund Leamy 
for his series on College Women at Columbia who are preparing for professions 
via graduate study. During the last week in August, he presented the pictures and 
stories of 30 young professional women—several Pi Lambda Thetans—who came 
this past summer from North, South, East, and West to prepare themselves better 
for such professions as teaching, nursing, personnel work, creative writing, com- 
mercial art, fine art, dramatic production, acting, engineering, and the home eco- 
nomics areas of foods and textiles. The group was well chosen and well presented. 
Such a series would grace any newspaper in the country and inspire many of our 
younger women. Mr. Leamy worked with the public relations officers of Columbia 
University in the preparation of his material and with the personnel people of the 
University in the selection of types for presentation. 

A second “Oscar” would go to Robert W. Minton for a similar series which ap- 
peared under his byline during the second week in September, 1947, describing 
the work and showing the pictures of 30 young and successful professional and 
business women on the job in New York today. Such women as Miss Syd Lee, 
head of Ceramicenter; Miss Helen Snyder, designer and artist for Highlights 
lamps; Mrs. Natalie Wales Paine, founder of Common Cause, a hard hitting, non- 
partisan, non-political group of both men and women which attempts to strike a 
happy medium between right and left-wing attitudes on freedom; and Miss Ruth 
Taylor who writes labor columns for newspapers. Mrs. Dorothy Bell Rycoft who 
is the only Republican district leader in New York City was also featured—with 
a description of her climb to power since her arrival in the City 13 years ago from 
Augusta, Georgia. Thirty fields of endeavor were covered by the series—and none 
of the women presented were over forty. They looked like forthright, able, attrac- 
tive women. 

Congratulations to the New York World Telegram and to the writers who con- 
ceived and carried out successfully each series. These were straws blowing in the 
right direction. The stimulation of such a series in other communities is a project 
worth commending to the public relations committees of our Pi Lambda Theta 
chapters all over the nation. 


Dr. Harriett Elliot, long time Dean of Women at the University of South Caro- 
lina, died suddenly in August. She has served her institution well and was long 
known for successful public relations work throughout her state. She had often 
been helpful to her president when the local legislature needed persuasion. During 
the second World War she rose to national importance and carried with dignity 
and effectiveness the national post assigned to her by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. She had achieved much and she was cut off in her prime. 


— LOUISE PRICE 
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Puswic AFFAIRS 


In accord with the new JOURNAL policy requested by the Fifteenth Biennial 
Council, the JOURNAL begins, with this issue, a report to the membership on the 
matters of legislative importance. On August sixth, President Truman vetoed S. 
526. Reproduced here is the text of the President’s Memorandum of Disapproval. 
Many will undoubtedly wish to refer to it in the months ahead because there are 
important implications of policy embodied herein for not only scientists but also 
for educators. The text is reported here in part: 

I am withholding my approval of S. 526, the National Science Foundation Bill. 

I take this action with deep regret. On several occasions, I have urged the Con- 
gress to enact legislation to establish a National Science Foundation. Our national 
security and welfare require that we give direct support to basic scientific research 
and take steps to increase the number of trained scientists. I had hoped earnestly that 
the Congress would enact a a bill to establish a suitable agency to stimulate and 
correlate the activities of the Government directed toward these ends. 

However, this bill contains provisions which represent such a marked departure 
from sound principles for the administration of public affairs that I cannot give it 
my approval. It would, in effect, vest the determination of vital national policies, 
the expenditure of large public funds, and the administration of important govern- 
mental functions in a group of individuals who would be essentially private citizens. 
The proposed National Science Foundation would be divorced from control by the 
people to an extent that implies a distinct lack of faith in democratic processes. 

Moreover, the organization prescribed in the bill is so complex and unwieldy 
that there is grave danger that it would impede rather than promote the govern- 
ment’s efforts to encourage scientific research. The Government’s expenditures for 
scientific research and development activities currently amount to hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year. Under present world conditions this work is vital to our 
national welfare and security. We cannot afford to jeopardize it by imposing upon 
it an organization so likely to prove unworkable. 

Under S. 526, the powers of the proposed Foundation would be vested im 24 
members appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. These members would be part-time officials, required to meet only once 
each year. This group would, in turn, select biennially from among its 24 members 
an executive committee of 9 members and would exercise its powers through the 
executive committee. This 9-member executive committee would also be a part-time 
body required to meet only 6 times a year. 

The Foundation would have a chief executive officer, known as the Director. He 
would be appointed by the 9-member executive committee unless the 24-member 
body itself chose to appoint him. The power and duties of the Director would be 
prescribed by the executive committee and exercised under its supervision. 

There would be within the Foundation a number of divisions, each exercising 
such duties and performing such functions as the Foundation prescribed. There 
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would be no limit upon the number of divisions which the Foundation could estab- 
lish. For each division there would be a divisional committee. In the case of the 
Committee for the Division of National Defense there would be a limit of 36 
members, half of whom would be appointed by the Foundation and half of whom 
would be representatives of the armed services. In other cases, there would be no 
limit upon the number of members of each divisional committee and all of the 
members would be appointed by the Foundation. Not only would these part-time 
committees furnish advice and make recommendations concerning the Government's 
scientific research program, but each divisional committee would also “exercise and 
perform the powers and duties of its division.” 

The Foundation would also be empowered to appoint commissions in various 
fields of research. Three such commissions are specified in the bill, and the Founda- 
tion could appoint as many additional special commissions as it saw fit. Each such 
commission would consist of 6 eminent scientists and 5 members from the general 
public. After making a survey of public and private research already being carried 
on, each of these commissions would recommend a research program within its field 
and constantly review the manner in which such a program was being carried out. 

Apart from the conflicts and confusion which would result from this complex 
organization, the bill would violate basic principles which make for responsible 
government. 

The Constitution places upon the President the responsibility for seeing that the 
laws are faithfully executed. In the administration of this law, however, he would be 
deprived of effective means for discharging his constitutional responsibility. 

Full governmental authority and responsibility would be placed in 24 part-time 
officers whom the President could not effectively hold responsible for proper ad- 
ministration. Neither could the Director be held responsible by the President, for 
he would be an appointee of the Foundation and would be insulated from the 
President by two layers of part-time boards. In the case of the divisions and special 
commissions, the lack of accountability would be even more aggravated. 

The members of the Foundation would also be authorized to appoint the full-time 
administrative head of an important agency in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, as well as more than 70 additional part-time officials in whom important 
governmental powers would be vested. This represents a substantial denial of the 
President's appointing power, as well as an impairment of his ability to see that 
the laws are faithfully executed. 

The ability of the President to meet his constitutional responsibility would be 
further impaired by the provisions of the bill which would establish an Interde- 
partmental Committee on Science. The members of this committee would be repre- 
sentatives of departments and agencies who are responsible to the President, but its 
chairman would be the Director of the Foundation. It would be the duty of this 
committee to correlate data on all Federal scientific research activities and to make 
recommendations to the President, to the Foundation, and to other departments and 
agencies of the Government concerning the performance of their functions in this 
field. Thus, an officer who is not appointed by the President, and not responsible to 
him, would be the man primarily charged with the performance of functions which 
are peculiarly within the scope of the President’s duties—that is, the coordination of 
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the work of executive agencies. This is especially unwise when the activities con- 
cerned are so intimately related to the national welfare and security. 

There ate other compelling reasons why control over the administration of this 
law should not be vested in the part-time members of the Foundation. The Founda- 
tion would make grants of Federal funds to support scientific research. The re- 
cipients of these grants would be determined in the discretion of the Foundation. 
The qualifications prescribed in the bill for members of the Foundation would 
insure that most of them would be individuals employed by institutions or organiza- 
tions eligible for the grants. Thus, there is created a conflict of interests which would 
inevitably give rise to suspicions of favoritism, regardless of the complete integrity 
of the members of the Foundation. 

It is unfair to individuals asked to accept public office that they should be put in 
such a vulnerable position. Moreover, colleges and universities and other organiza- 
tions seeking aid for scientific research deserve the assurance that the manner and 
extent of their participation in a national program will be determined on a com- 
pletely impartial and objective basis. 

Adherence to the principle that responsibility for the administration of the law 
should be vested in full-time officers who can be held accountable will not prevent 
the Government from utilizing with great advantage the services of eminent sci- 
entists who are available only for part-time duty. We have ample evidence of the 
patriotic and unselfish contributions which such citizens can make to the success of 
governmental programs. The role to be played by such part-time participation, how- 
ever, is more appropriately one of an advisory nature rather than of full responsi- 
bility. In other governmental programs of vast national importance, this method 
is used to obtain advice and recommendations from impartial experts as well as 
from parties in interest. There is no reason why such a system cannot be incorpo- 
rated in legislation establishing a National Science Foundation. ' 

For the reasons I have indicated, I believe that this bill raises basic issues of public 
policy. There would be no means for insuring responsible administration of the 
law. If the principles of this bill were extended throughout the Government, the 
result would be utter chaos. There is no justification in this case for not using 
sound principles for normal governmental operations. I cannot agree that our 
traditional, democratic form of government is incapable of properly administering 
a program for encouraging scientific research and education. 

It is unfortunate that this legislation cannot be approved in its present form. The 
withholding of my signature at this time, however, will not prevent the Government 
from engaging in the support of scientific research. . . . 

I am convinced that the long-range interests of scientific research and education 
will be best served by continuing our efforts to obtain a Science Foundation free 
from the vital defects of this bill. These defects in the structure of the proposed 
Foundation are so fundamental that it would not be practicable to permit its estab- 
lishment in this. form with the hope that the defects might be corrected at a later 
date. We must start with a law which is basically sound. 

I hope that the Congress will reconsider this question and enact such a law early 
in its next session. 











Qaur CONTRIBUTORS 


MAY SEAGOE 


May Seagoe, Associate Professor of Education at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, was re-elected national president of Pi Lambda Theta at the Fif- 
teenth Biennial Council in Portland, Oregon. Her professional experience was 
reported in the October, 1945 issue of the Pi Lambda Theta JOURNAL. 


THELMA CHISHOLM 


Thelma Chisholm, who has served as parliamentarian at both the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Biennial Council of Pi Lambda Theta, is Dean of Girls at Queen Anne 
High School, Seattle, Washington. Miss Chisholm did her undergraduate work 
at Washington State College and graduate work at the University of Washington. 
After having spent three years as traveling secretary for Kappa Delta Sorority, Miss 
Chisholm served four years as national president of Kappa Delta. Miss Chisholm 
is a past president of the Washington Alumnz of Pi Lambda Theta. 


PETER ODEGARD 


Peter Odegard, President of Reed College, earned his bachelor and master's 
degree at the University of Washington. He served as lecturer in government and 
instructor at Columbia University, where he received his Ph.D. in 1928. The fol- 
lowing two years he was Assistant Professor of Government at Williams College. 
From 1930 to 1938 Dr. Odegard served as Professor of Political Science at Ohio 
State University. After 1938 he was Professor of Political Science at Amherst. 
During World War II, Dr. Odegard was Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He was vice-president of the American Political Science Association in 1943 and 
is a member of the Foreign Policy Association. He was the author of Prologue to 
November 1940, has been associate editor of Our Times and Public Opinion 
Quarterly, and has contributed to both popular and professional journals. 


AGNES SAMUELSON 


Agnes Samuelson, Assistant Editor of the Journal of the National Education 
Assoctation, received her B.A. and M.A. degrees at the State University of Iowa 
and honorary doctorate degrees from Simpson, Luther, Augustana, Tarkio, and 
MacMurray Collége for Women. 

She has served as teacher, high school principal, superintendent, county superin- 
tendent, college extension professor, state superintendent of public instruction, and 
state association executive secretary. 

Miss Samuelson is a former member of the Educational Policies Commission and 
a former president of the NEA. She is serving as chairman of school education of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers and first vice-president of Pi Lambda 
Theta. She is a member of the Board of Trustees of Simpson College and also a 
member of the Iowa State Teachers Association and Delta Kappa Gamma. 
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SYLVIA VOPNI 


Sylvia Vopni, assistant to the editor of the Pi Lambda Theta JOURNAL, was 
among ‘Our Contributors” of the October, 1946 JOURNAL. This year she is serv- 
ing as president of the Seattle Association of Classroom Teachers. 


KATHARINE PEASE 


Katharine Pease, newly-elected vice-president of Pi Lambda Theta and instruc- 
tor in psychology at Barnard College, Columbia University, contributed to the Pi 
Lambda Theta JoURNAL in October, 1946 and March, 1947. 


DOROTHY H. VEON 


Dorothy H. Veon received her Bachelor of Science in Education at the University 
of Nebraska, her Master of Arts,at George Washington University, and her Doctor 
of Education degree from Teachers College, Columbia University. Since 1941 she 
has been head of the Department of Secretarial Studies and a member of the faculty 
of the School of Education at George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
Prior to 1941 she did personnel training work in the federal government in Wash- 
ington. She is past president of and, at the present time, faculty adviser to Alpha 
Theta Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 


MARILYN POWERS 


Marilyn Powers, who lives at Lake Lure, North Carolina, is a graduate of the 
Fassifern School for Girls. She is at present a senior at the University of Tennessee 
and is working for her B.S. degree in Home Economics Education. She is a member 
of Pi Lambda Theta, Alpha Lambda Delta, Mortar Board, and Omicron Nu. She 
is president of her Pi Lambda Theta Chapter, vice-president of Omicron Nu, and 
secretary of her senior class. She is a member of the Woman’s Student Government 
Council and the All Students’ Club Council. Marilyn has been winner of three 
scholarship awards. 


EDITH GEUTHER 


Edith Geuther, a member of Alpha Kappa chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, was a 
visitor at the Fifteenth Biennial Council of Pi Lambda Theta. Miss Geuther is 
a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania and has a master’s degree from 
Pennsylvania State College. 


ALICE HAYDEN 


Alice Hayden, Associate Professor of Educational Research at the University of 
Washington and newly-elected vice-president of Pi Lambda Theta, was among 
“Our Contributors” of the March, 1947 issue of the Pi Lambda Theta JOURNAL. 


DOROTHY DEEGAN 


Dorothy Deegan was born and reared in Ohio. She received her B.A. from 
Mount Union College and a Master of Science in Journalism from Northwestern. 
When she arranges for the publishing of her dissertation, she will receive her Ph.D. 
from Columbia. 

Mrs. Deegan taught English in two Ohio high schools, at Martins Ferry and at 
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Warren. As Director of School Publicity at each place, she wrote and supervised 
student writing for school publications and the press. She has had published an 
assortment of school articles and travel sketches; one, ‘Keeping Faith with Our 
Profession,” appeared in the December, 1943, issue of the Pi Lambda Theta 
JOURNAL. 

Mrs. Deegan went to New York some time ago to study and write and kept at 
it, as she could, even when she was married and had two babies. After her husband 
met accidental death two years ago, Mrs. Deegan went on to finish her doctorate. 


THEOPHIL IRION 


Dr. Theophil Irion was born at DesPeres, Missouri, on October 4, 1885. He 
received his childhood education in the public schools of Missouri and was gradu- 
ated from the State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri, with the degree of 
Pd.B. in 1904. Dr. Irion received his B.S. degree in Education and his A.B. de- 
gree from the University of Missouri in 1911 with membership in Phi Beta Kappa. 
He received his Master of Arts degree from Columbia University, New York, in 
1916. He received his Ph.D. from Columbia University in 1925. 

Dr. Irion taught in the public schools of Missouri from 1904 to 1909. He was 
President of Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri from 1911 to 1912. Other 
positions he has held are: Professor of Psychology and Education, State College, 
Springfield, Missouri, 1912-1920; Professor of Psychology and Educational Psy- 
chology, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan, 1920-1926; Professor of 
Education (Educational Psychology), University of Missouri, 1926-1930; Dean 
of the Faculty of Education, University of Missouri, 1930-1945; Director of 
Summer Sessions, University of Missouri, 1930-1945; Professor of Education (Edu- 
cational Psychology) University of Missouri, 1945; President of Missouri State 
Teachers Association, 1933; President of National Association of Colleges and 
Departments of Education, 1936-1938; Member of Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education, Executive Committee, 1944-1945, National Educa- 
tion Association, and Society for the Advancement of Education. 


INEZ PETERSON 


Inez Peterson, a classroom teacher in Seattle Public Schools, is president of the 
Washington Education Association. She is also a member of the Seattle Association 
of Classroom Teachers and the National Education Association. She has been active 
in promoting legislation for education in the State of Washington and has served 
as president of the Public School Council of the city of Seattle. A graduate of the 
University of Washington, she has done graduate work at Stanford University. She 
was initiated into Zeta chapter of Pi Lambda Theta and once served as its president; 
she is now affiliated with Washington Alumne. 


ESTHER GRACE NOLAN 


Esther Grace Nolan is Coordinator of Research and Guidance and Deputy 
Superintendent in the Office of the Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, 
where she has been on the staff of the Division of Research and Guidance for more 
than fourteen years. Mrs. Nolan is the author of several published articles on such 
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educational problems as reading difficulties, the superior student, in-service train- 
ing of teachers in measurement, adolescent characteristics, and case studies. 

She is nearing the completion of her work on her doctor’s degree at the University 
of Southern California, where she is a member of Sigma Chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta. 


NELLIE ZETTA THOMPSON 


Nellie Zetta Thompson, Nebraska born and bred, studied at Hastings College 
and at the University of Nebraska, majoring in education and English. She taught 
school in Nebraska for eight years and was active in religious education. Having 
studied piano, trumpet, pipe organ, and harmony privately and from Chicago Con- 
servatory, Miss Thompson was granted special certification in music. She also holds 
certificates in handwriting from the Palmer Institute of Chicago and in religious 
education from the International Council of Religious Education. She has acquired 
some business and library training. Miss Thompson acted as reserve section assistant 
for a year at George Washington University Library and for a year in the public 
library system of the District of Columbia. She served as teacher and librarian 
for a year in a school in the metropolitan area of Washington. She received both 
A.B. and M.A. degrees at George Washington University, Washington, D.C., 
where she was elected to the Alpha Theta Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. For the 
past six years she has been a member of the editorial and student activity adminis- 
trative staff of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, a depart- 
ment of the NEA, in Washington. Miss Thompson’s published articles in the edu- 
cational field are varied and numerous. Recently she accepted an additional posi- 
tion as an evening instructor in the Americanization School. 


ADELINE CLAFF RICHARDSON 


Adeline Claff Richardson came to California from Colorado while still a teen- 
ager. She earned her A.B. in English at the University of California at Los Angeles 
and her M.Ed. at the University of Southern California. She is a member of Sigma 
Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta and served as its research chairman from 1944 to 1946. 
With Gjertrud H. Smith, also of Sigma, she made ‘A Comparative Study »* ‘ue 
Relative Values of Education Through Motion Pictures vs. Education Tuzough 
Reading,” a report of which appeared in The Clearing House, September, 1947. 
In Los Angeles city schools, she has been a teacher of English and journalism, a 
coordinator of guidance, and coordinator of the basic course comprising English, 
social studies, and foreign language at Thomas Jefferson High School. She also 
teaches classes in family relations and is a training teachers for cadets from the 
University of Southern California. Her husband, Mr. French Richardson, is in 
business administration. 
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Mrs. Fannie Beldon Shepherd, a graduate of the University of Washington and 
a member of Pi Lambda Theta died recently in New York City. 
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